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New Members Reported During March. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
Baker Glass Co., The 
Blum & Herzfeld Moses Blum 
Moulton & Creighton 


Baker, Jones & Co 
Gowans & Sons Grosvenor H. Gowans | 
Hinkley-White Co., The A. J. White 
Montgomery Bros. & Co h i 

NE NS ie ih iy do 6G ob We 0 eh WS OMe Se J. W. Noble 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 
Paxton & Gallagher Co 
CuIcaco, ILL. 

Cloak Drummer Co., The E. G. Berolzheim 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. of Chicago D. O. Macquarrie 
Electric Appliance Co A. G. Scheltes 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., The Frank McNellis 
Merrill, Cox & Co Fred G. Merrill, Pres, 
Podrasnik, Klapperich & Co R. J. Klapperich 
Security Bank of Chicago ; Edward A. Erickson 
Van Schaack, Peter & Sons James H. Keswick 
Western Shade Cloth Co., The W. H. Regnery | 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Patton, R. J., Co., The R. J. Patton | 


; W. H. Barch | 
Barner-Mead Lumber Co., The Mark B. Mead 


Bradstreet Co., The Lawrence M. Kinsella 
6s okt cit ven cg ens wn sbhekeeenheed S. A. Sheuer 
Burrows Bros. Co., The Chas. W. Burrows 
Chapman, F. C., & Co F. C. Chapman 
Cleveland Car Co., The + William Sylvester Kiesel 
Cleveland Desk Co., The Thomas Hardy 
Cleveland Stone Co., The F. A. Merritt 
Dickey, A. H A. H. Dickey 
Duplex Hanger Co., The Julius Tuteur 
East Ohio Gas Co., The H. V. Shulters 
Eclipse Electrotype and Engraving Co Frank H. Clark 
Frantz, Edward L Edward L. Frantz 
Friedman-Blau- Barger Co., The : 
General Fire Extinguishing Co Alfred Fritzsche 
Hallet & Davis Piano Co., The E. T. Caldwell 
Hogen, F. G., Co 
Ingersoll, Stetson & Wilcox H. W. Ingersoll 
Kuebler, F. G F. G. Kuebler 
Mitchell, Frank G . Frank G. Mitchell 
‘ Novelty Skirt and Suit Co., The Jac. England 
Roberts, F. W., Co., The F. W. Roberts 
CoLuMBus, OHIO. 
Artura Photo Paper Co., The W. A. Sanford 
‘Beggs, David C., Co., The David C. Beggs 
I ah sansa ceria sso ch tre @: shenninionmne se Wain is J. H. Dana 
Hayden-Corbett Chain Co John T. Corbett 





Lattimer-Williams Mfg. Co., The Allen W. Williams 
A. E. McCalla 

Midgley Mfg. Co., The Hugh Hardesty 

National Fire Equipment Co., The Chas. W. Bryson 

Ohio State Journal, The W. T. Oberer 

Ohio Sun, The 

Peters Buggy Co 

Scioto Buggy Co., The 

Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. Co R. T. Huggard 

Whitacre, W. L., Lbr. Co W. L. Whitacre 


Detroit, Micu. 
American Coal & Coke Co E. A. Robertson 
American Farm Products Co ; W. A. Ross 
Bourke, Michael P 
Brown & Brown Coal Co » ae 
i acy ths his tend wos Vito's Win seen eed eheies J. J. Smith 
Holliday Box Co . R. W. Stewart 
NY SN GOIN os cwidelnw ew annie dnew saadete Wn’ J. Edwin Ellis 
Lambrecht, Kelly & Co D. Kelly 
Michigan Malleable Iron Co A. D. McAdam 
Michigan Sprocket Chain Co 
eer aieie un dei caW eased eines See weds J. Williams 
Peninsular Milled Screw Co T. A. Taylor 
Rothschild & Bros Moses Schott 
Stevens, Frederick B Frederick B. Stevens 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co Wm. H. McBryan 
Wasey, Edward G E. G. Wasey 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co Chas. F. Medbury 
Wetherbee, Geo. C., & Co Jas. A. Whiting 


Wormer, C. C., Machinery Co C. J. O'Hara © 
Wright Mfg. Co F. F. Wormer 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH. 


care of Smedley & Corwin 
G. R. Fire Insurance Agency Jay F. Baker 


Hastings & Remington Charles N. Remington 


Corwin, Ben F 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 
Hutchinson Shoe Co. E. L. Hutchinson, Pres. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Second National Bank of Jersey City, N. J............ S. Ludlow, Jr. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co 


EIR Ss i Sccninapnvwasdierseeedendaees J. E. Stotler 
Gregory Grocery Co 


Armstrong Clothing Co 


Barr, F. J Sec’y Nebraska Ret. Hdw. Dirs. Ass’n 
Hahn-Butler Co E. E. Murdett 
Hardy Furniture Co H. R. Beeson 
Nebraska Credit Co 


M. Hamburger 
Sahkbeteegie bas ee A es J. S. Grauman 
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Newark, N. J. 
Conover, J. B., Co 


Roberts, Selwyn W 
Salisbury, Jacobsen & Co 


New York, N. Y. 
American Tobacco Co., The T. W. Harris 
Brokaw Brothers ; John H. Armstrong 
i ed a ny ening ek walneees Lae I. Gilman 
Hirsch, G., & Sons Herman Hirsch 
Palmenberg’s Sons, J. R Chas. A. Tyrrell 


Pease Piano Co John D. Pease, Treas. 
Rosenthal,.-Samuel & Bros Peter Theis, Jr. 
Walcoff, Udell & Co..... inkl emibherhin eh anih cewek ea ened I. Walcoff 


Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Edgerly, J. W., & Co E. T. Edgerly 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Arnold & Dyer Advertisers Agency 
Ashmead, Clark & Co N. W. Ashmead 
ER EE ee J. W: Daniels 
Berry Bros., Ltd Geo. F*. Klock 
Brown & Clayton ’ 
Burroughs Adding Mach. Co Frank Spiekerman 
Caves, Thomas & Sons Wm. J. Caves 
Consumers Merc. Agency, Inc Robert R. Dornan 
Gay’s, John, Sons, Inc John H. Gay, Treas. 
Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc R. W. Gardiner 
Hires, Chas. E., Co , Geo. T. Owen 
Hires Condensed Milk Co H. C. Hooks 
Kensington Trust Co 
Kenworthy’s Sons, Thos 
King, Edwin D 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H Jos. H. Lorimer 
Mfg. Co. of America A. P. Richardson 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills John T. McDade 
Roesch, Chas., & Sons, Co Geo. J. Roesch 
Scott Paper Co C. W. Scott, Treas. 
Tradesmen’s National Bank H. D. McCarthy, Cashier 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co John E. Wick, Pres. 


' Pigua, OHIO. 

Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., The F. E. D. Keplinger, Sec’y-Treas. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

Cs a cel cd adiedae eh Gvied baeneess ens J. G. Cumming 

Byers, A. M., & Co H. M. Richardson 

SD Ae Ot 6 re F. M. Stephenson 

Columbia Phonograph Co E. A. McMurtry 

Fairbanks Co Henry Garretson 

Jefferson Glass Co A. G. Frohme 

Lawrence, W. W., 

Mellor, C. C., Co., Ltd 


Pittsburgh Metal Bed Co John N. Niebaum 


Powers & Henry Co W. E. Henry | 
Real Estate Trust Co W. S. Van Dyke 
Stevenson & Foster Co Edwin L. Stevenson 
Suydam, M.:B., Co M. B. Suydam | 





LUMEN 3 Ca Cathe eh ls s's oeMeewean Mell UKs £9 Scott Hayes 

U. S. Merchants & Mfrs. Corp............... be basin Paul D. Cochrane 

Weir, J. G., & Son W. S. Weir 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Rosenfeld, Smith, Company A. O. Stafford 
St. JosepH, Mo. 

Nelson-Hanne Printing Co M. S. Nelson 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Bauman-Massa Jewelry Co Wm. H. Felchner, Sec’y 

Boatman’s Bank Wm. H. Thomson 

I, Se IN ai cc's sae wasn ps Keke pes eam ees J. H. Holmes 

Eddy & Eddy A. A. Eddy 

Evans, D. G., & Co H. A. Williams 

Kindel Bed Co Mr. Thomas 

Kregel Casket Co ; 

Mallinckrodt Chem. Co O. L. Biebinger, Sec’y 

Mo. Furniture Co H. M. Holtgrewe 

St. Louis Carbonating & Mfg. Co Herrick J. Gray, Vice-Pres. 
St. PAut, MINN. 


SAN FRAnNcIsco, CAL. 
American National Bank 
Bloch, E., Merc. Co 
Davis, W., & Son 
Degen, L. P., Belting Co 
First National Bank 
Gildmacher, H. & C H. D. Gildmacher 
Levy, Jules, & Bro Jules Levy 
' McNutt & Kahn Albert Kahn 
Merchants’ Credit Ass’n of California R. H. Bennett, Jr. 
Mission Bank, The Stewart F. Smith 
Sawyer Tanning Co L. J. Norton 
Simmons Mfg. Co L. S. Lance 
Waldron & Dietrich 

New Or_eans, La. 
Crescent Cigar & Tobacco Co Chas. Reynolds 
Gelpi, Paul & Sons ..F. J. Gelpi 
IN by eeu) irod ly aint aed d 0d panel J. C. Finney, Jr. 
Krower, Leonard ‘ 
ca he cel aha 2 
Valloft & Dreaux Co., Ltd 


Boyer, Campbell & Co W. W. Campbell 
Gehlert Coffee Co R. S. Gehlert 
NE e556 edhe es cVid none ea aneeteneon J. J. Jackson 
Johnston, F. P care of Detroit Screw Works 


Petery, Ambrose, Co Marshall O. Straight 
Rea, Alex. M A. M. Rea 


Membership Matters. 
An affiliated branch has been organized at Lexington, Ky. R. 
D. Norwood, its president, has long been a member of the National 
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Association of CrediteMen, and it was largely through his influence 
that the work of organizing a local branch was made possible. 

For the past few weeks Assistant Secretary Stockwell has been 
working in Ohio. Mr. Stockwell will visit a number of points in th¢ 
immediate vicinity of Chicago between now and convention time. 

A new membership list is being arranged for early publication. 
Members are invited to send to the National Office the names of 
parties whom it may be possible to interest in our work. 


NOTES. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men are warned 
against entering into contracts with concerns soliciting bad and 
doubtful accounts for collection without first communicating with 
the Secretary of the Association or the Secretary of any affiliated 
branch. Under no circumstances should members pay fees in ad- 


vance for services to be rendered in connection with the collection 
of such accounts. 


The annual banquet of the New York Credit Men’s Association 
will be held on April 17th at the Hotel Savoy. 


L. D. Vogel, Vice-President of the Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., 
of St. Louis, has been on a business trip to Old Mexico. 


T. E. Blanchard, of the Waples-Platter Grocer Co., was elected, 
March 16th, President of the Fort Worth Association of Credit, Men for 
the ensuing year. 


Wm. Crane Andrews has recently succeeded J. G. Crosland, 


in charge of the Credit Department of The J. Spencer Turner Co., of 
New York. 


The National Office knows of a business organization in need of a 
Secretary. A good salary will be paid the right man. Details can be 
obtained from Secretary-Treasurer Meek. 


G. Brown Hill, a member of the Pittsburgh Association of 
Credit Men, called at the National Office during March. Mr. Hill was 
in New York to meet his mother on her return from Europe. 


Herman Flateau, of M. A. Newmark & Co., has been elected 
President of the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Flateau is also First Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 


E. M. Skinner, of Wilson Bros., a member of the Chicago Credit 
Men’s Association, and Mrs. Skinner sailed April 2 on the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse for a pleasure trip in Italy, France and Austria. 


J. R. Posson, a member of the Portland (Ore.) Association of 
Credit Men, has recently been sent to Spokane, Wash., by his old house, 
the Mitchell-Lewis & Staver Company, to take charge of its branch there. 


On April Ist, the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men enter- 
tained in honor of the women friends of the members. A musical 


and literary programme of special merit was furnished by a few of 
the ladies. 


The National Office has on file the names of a number of high class 
men of experience seeking positions as credit men, adjustment bureau 
or office rhanagers. Members should bear this in mind. Inquiries will 
be cheerfully answered. 
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Desestant Wiser A Wart nvnt éthea Riawreacles Aaoonntetian af fant 


Oscar Newfang, a member of the New York Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, has been elected cashier of the European-American National 
Bank of New York. Mr. Newfang at present has charge of the credits 
of the Mechanics & Traders Bank. 


Max Silberberg, of Cincinnati, has just returned home from an 
extended tour through the far west. Mr. Silberberg reports that 
many courtesies were extended to him by the credit men in the 
several cities he visited. 


At the March meeting of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men 
a novel feature was introduced in the shape of a stereopticon, 
to show a number of forms used by members in the different depart- 
ments of their business. 


W. G. Seely, Jr., has returned to Detroit and is now connected with 
the Western Branch of the A*tna Insurance Co. Mr. Seely is a former 
President of the Detroit Credit Men’s Association, of which he has again 
become a member. 


The Cleveland Association of Credit Men has arranged to hold a 
membership in the Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Company. The latter 
company has for some time held a membership in the Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


= 


F. W. Lake, a member of the National Association of Credit 
Men, for many years an officer in charge of credits and finances in the 
Slayden-Kirksey Woolen Mills, Waco, Texas, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to enter a new field of work. 


Frank H. Randel, credit manager for the American Stove Co., Cleve- 
land, called at the National Office when in New York recently. Mr. Ran- | 
del spent several days during the early part of this month, in Philadelphia, 
engaged in an important matter of litigation. 


W. F. Scherff has been re-elected President of the Savannah Credit 
Men’s Association for the ensuing year. We look for a large increase 
in membership in Savannah the next few months under President Scherff 
and his able Board of Directors. 


W. E. North, Chairman of the Membership Committee of 
the National Association, has been seriously ill for a number of weeks. 
During Mr. North’s illness, George Guckenberger has been handling 
the work of the committee. 


C. R. Burnett, who for over two years was associated with the 
Simmons Hardware Company under Geo. R. Barclay, is now with the 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co. He succeeds Frank I. Brown, who 
has gone to Texas for his health. 


The National Association office has received word through one 
of its members in Harrisburg, Pa., of the death of W. L. Powell, who 
was for some time a member of this association. Mr. Powell was 
manager of the Harrisburg Grocery &.Produce Company. 


A. C. Foster, cashier of the United States National Bank, Denver, 
Col., has published in pamphlet form an address delivered by him 
before the Denver Credit Men’s Association. The title of the address, 
which deals largely with conditions in Denver, is “Business Expansion.” 
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President Wm. A. Hart, of the Newark Association of Credit 
Men, paid a visit to the national office a few days ago. The Newark 
Association is growing rapidly, and great interest is being taken by 


its members in a bulk sales measure now before the Legislature of 
New Jersey. 


Samuel J. Kline, formerly the President of the Chicago Credit 
Men’s Association, and for many years credit man for B. Kuppenheimer 
& Co., has recently become Vice President of the White City Construc- 
tion Co. and Sherman House Hotel Co., of Chicago. We wish Mr. Kline 
much success in his new field of business, 

Because he violated the National Bankruptcy Law by accepting 
more than the ten per cent. due him in a recent failure occurring in 
Georgia, a prominent merchant of that State has been arrested and 
placed under bond for his appearance before the United States Com- 
missioner. The punishment for such a violation of the law is two years 
in the penitentiary without option of fine. 

Thirteen members of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men 
started with some trepidation for Toledo on Friday, March 8th, to visit 
the local association. Everything went smoothly till Sandusky was 
reached, where one of the party received a hurry call home, as his house 


was afire. The twelve pursued their way without further fear from the 
unlucky number. 


The Special Committee on the Revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws, appointed by President Fessenden met in New York on 
March 26-27. All the members of the Committee, Messrs. Robbins, 
Biggs, Given, Risque and Walker, were present. The entire two days 
were devoted to the consideration of many important changes. The 


report of the Committee will be printed for circulation before the next 
convention meets. 


The plan which the members of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men adopted some time ago, to lunch together in as great numbers as 
possible, in order to go over matters every day, instead of monthly at 
the regular meetings, has just been put into practice by the Columbus 
Association, whose members will meet at the restaurant connected with 
the David C. Beggs Company department store. Of course, matters will 
be only informally talked over, and no regular order of business 
attempted. 

The Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, in the case of 
Young vs. Lemieux, holds as constitutional the statute of that State 
which regulates the sale of stocks of goods in bulk. The Court says: 
“No citizen has an absolute right to sell his property either in such 
manner or at such time as he may choose. Every person holds his 
rights, however fundamental they may be, subject to the exercise 
within constitutional limits of that governmental power vested in 
the Legislature of the State in which he resides, which is commonly 
called the police power.” 


Alfred H. Burt, President of the Buffalo Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, appeared before the New York State Assembly Committee on 
Labor and Industries in opposition to a bill introduced by Assembly- 
man Prentice, providing for a schedule of fifty-eight hours of labor 
a week in factories. Mr. Burt appeared, representing the Association 
of Manufacturers of Confectionery, and clearly pointed out how the 
Prentice bill, if adopted, would embarrass the manufacturers of candy, 
especially during the holiday season. Mr. Burt reported that a poll 
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of 1,146 employes in Buffalo candy factories showed five in favor of 
the bill. 


W. C. Mushet, Secretary of the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, was recently elected on a non-partisan ticket, auditor of the 
City of Los Angéles. Mr. Mushet will continue to hold the secretaryship 
of the local credit men’s association, but has resigned from the office of 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Los Angeles Wholesalers’ Board of 
Trade. His resignation from office in the Board of Trade and his eleva- 
tion to the office of Auditor of his city was made the occasion of a com- 
limentary dinner at which, in behalf of the members of the Board, 
r. Herman Flateau presented Mr. Mushet with a splendid silver ser- 
vice. We are glad Mr. Mushet will still continue actively interested in 
the credit men’s association. 


In 1901, the Legislature of Colorado passed an amendment to 
the corporation law of that State, which amendment provided that 
foreign corporations were doing business within the State when 
prosecuting or defending suits. A case recently before the courts of 
Colorado was dismissed on the ground that the plaintiff, a Kentucky 
corporation, had failed to comply with the law of Colorado inasmuch 
as it had neglected to file papers with and pay certain fees to the 
Secretary of State. The constitutionality of the law has not been 
passed upon. The general opinion is, however that it is unconsti- 
tutional. Until this question is determined foreign corporations who 
have not complied with the law of Colorado cannot with safety invoke 
the aid of the courts of that State. 


The National Association of Clothiers held their annual convention 
in Boston, March 19-20. The attendance was large, and many matters 
of importance were discussed, among them the question of establishing 


a collection bureau. The following resolution was adopted: 


“Resolved, That a National Collection Bureau be established with 
branches in each city where there is a local association, so that united 
action may be secured in all cases, and adjustments or collections dealt 
with for the benefit of all members with greater efficiency and decreased 
expense.” 

Marcus M. Marks, President of the. Clothiers’ Association of New 
York, was re-elected President of the National Association, and 
Geo. S. Smith, of Boston, was elected Vice President. A banquet 


- tendered the delegates and visitors. by the Clothiers’ Association of 
oston, 


Mr. John Landstreet represented the National Association of 
Credit Men and the Richmond Credit Men’s Association at a confer- 
ence, held in Richmond, March 7th, made up largely of delegates from 
business men’s organizations throughout the country. This confer- 
ence was called to take under consideration methods to relieve the 
slow and congested freight traffic situation, which is causing great 
annoyance and loss from one end of the country to the other, and to 
discuss the advisability of becoming a permanent organization to unite 
freight shippers and receivers in a systematic effort, by legislation 
or otherwise, to secure proper transportation of their merchandise. 
A permanent organization was formed, Mr. Landstreet being elected 
a member of the Executive Committee, whose duty it is to perfect 
the organization, select a secretary and treasurer, and set a time and 
Place for future meetings. Over forty organizations were represented 
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by one or more delegates, and every effort will be made to equip the 
organization to make an effective fight for traffic improvements. 


At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Merchants’ 
Protective Association, held March 1st, Mr. Edward D. Page, of Faulk- 
ner, Page & Co., its President, whose term was about to expire, was 
presented with a handsome Tiffany statue, as a token of the esteem in 
which he is held by directors and members. Mr. Schefer informed Mr, 
Page that the real purpose of the meeting was to express 
the appreciation of the members for his splendid services to 
the Association, which, under his leadership, had become, throughout 
the State, a growing power in securing new laws for the protection of 
creditors and the punishment of fraudulent debtors, and to make the 
earnest request from all members that Mr. Page accept an election to 
the office of President for another year. Several members addressed 
Mr. Page along the same lines, and thus secured his consent to stand for 
re-election. We congratulate the Merchants’ Protective Association in 
being able to retain Mr. Page in the important -position of its presidency. 


The National Office has a few bound copies of the BULLETIN for 
1906. They will be supplied at $1 each. First come, first served. 


Legislative News. 


The latest advices received in the National Office regarding the bulk 
sales measures which have been introduced into the different State legis- 
latures since July 1, 1906, is: 

Alabama 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Rhode Island Pending. 
South Dakota Passed House. 


Texas Defeated. 
Vermont 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Repeal bills have been introduced in both Illinois and Michigan, but 
it is not believed they will pass. Amendatory bills have been introduced 
in Maine and Tennessee. 

In the Legislature of one State the longest speech of the session was 
delivered by a member opposed to the passage of a bulk sales measure. 
The speaker referred to the National Association of Credit Men as 4 
“monopolistic organization.” The octopus is no longer in it. 

Measures affecting fire insurance, chattel mortgages, bucket shops, 
exemption laws and many other items of interest to credit men have been 


carefully watched by the different legislative committees of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Harry New, President of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Harry New, who recently became President of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men, has a strong personality and is an example of 
a progressive business man. Mr. New, who is about forty years old, 
entered the employ, as bookkeeper, of Landesman-Hirschheimer Com- 
pany, manufacturers of cloaks and suits, when he was sixteen years of 
age, then became a salesman for about ten years and is now Secretary- 
Treasurer and General Manager of the company with which he got his 
start. The Landesman-Hirschheimer Company is said to be doing a 
larger business than any other single concern in the world, making the 





same line of merchandise, except one located in Berlin, Germany. 

Mr. New is considered one of the successful men of Cleveland and 
undoubtedly possesses unusual executive ability. He is a member of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and a director of the Excelsior and 
Oakwood Clubs and a trustee of the Scoville Avenue Temple. 

Mr. New, both out and in office, has done much valuable work for 
the credit men’s associations, particularly in northern Ohio, and is active 
in a movement to secure greater co-operation between associations geo- 
graphically located so that they can work closely together. 
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HISTORY OF THE PROSECUTION OF BANKRUPT 
FRAUDS. 


By Gustavus Myers. 
AUTHOR OF “THE History oF TAMMANY HALL,” “History oF Pustic 
FRANCHISES IN New York City,” Etc. 
ARTICLE V. 


The long-drawn case of Arthur M. Felson deserves a noteworthy 
place in these annals. As an example of insistent prosecution of 
fraud, it shows how a dishonest bankrupt has been pursued with 
relentless determination. There have been many cases where the 
booty has been of larger amounts, but in no instance has action for 
restitution and punishment been carried on with more dogged pur- 
pose through a long course of years. It is now nearly five years since 
Felson went into bankruptcy with an elaborately woven tale and a 
considerable amount of concealed plunder. From that day to this, 
civil and criminal. proceedings have beset him at every step; and the 
end is not yet in sight. In failing to anticipate that the creditors 
would sacrifice time and money to uncover him and bring him to 
justice, he slipped badly in his calculations. 

As a young man, Felson blossomed out about twelve years ago 
with a jewelry store at Gouverneur, N. Y. For a long time his was 
the straight, legitimate path; he bought honestly and paid with 
promptitude. Thereby he established a reputation for probity. His 
show windows were polished off so spotlessly, and he arranged his 
goods with such tempting taste, that custom flowed in. In a ‘small 
town no one seems more solid than a jeweler, except a banker. Felson 
was one of the conspicuous trading lights of the place. He adver- 
tised copiously in the local press; in return, he could not get on a 
train or give a house party, but what it was not duly and largely 
chronicled with much verbal embroidery. 

Therefore, when on December 11, 1902, three of his creditors, 
through the Jewelers’ Association and Board of Trade, closed his store, 
his neighbors were startled. These creditors had become suspicious, 
and after an investigation filed a petition of involuntary bankruptcy 
against him and had a referee appointed. It.was a genuine sensation 
to the townsfolk. Little knots of commentators at the street corners 
discussed it, and the local press diffused benign expressions of sym- 
pathy. To a majority of creditors the news was equally a surprise, 
but they withheld opinions until they knew something more about 
the causes. An adjudication was arranged about two weeks after the 
failure, and, on January 28, 1903, the creditors’ committee selected 
H. Walter Lee as trustee. With his counsel, Hastings & Gleason, of 
New York City, represented by Mervyn MacKenzie, Mr. Lee began 
to browse among the books and contents of the store. Some weeks 
were devoted to a scholastic study and analysis of these. Felson was 
inclined to be quite serviceable. He fidgeted about, offering ready and 
sorrowful explanations for everything that had happened. The inves- 
tigators gave these the same credit that they would to a professional 
mendicant’s story of what a hard worker he was. 

Significant facts came out. As nearly as could be gathered, Fel- 
son had been a most generous buyer during the six months preceding 
his failure. He had industriously ordered and got goods on credit 
from every available source. Altogether he had relieved creditors of 
about $23,000 worth of merchandise in these bustling six months. 
The month prior to bankruptcy was particularly a busy one. Goods 
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on credit worth $2,416 came to his store. After this liberal buying, 
it was certainly odd that only some mere fragments of property were 
left in the place. All the property that the trustee and appraisers, 
after an intent, repeated search, could discover were a scattering of 
various articles and the fixtures and machinery. The creditors’ 
ledgers showed that diamonds had been recently bought, but not a 
sparkler was found in the store. Watches, likewise, had come in 
various consignments, yét only a few odds and ends were to be seen. 
The available assets, at a sale subsequently, produced $1,700. But 
here the creditors found a fresh surprise awaiting them, for the fix- 
tures and machinery were groaning under a $600 chattel mortgage 
which was sprung upon them at the proper time. 

All circumstances taken into consideration, the creditors’ com- 
mittee was convinced that there was a serious discrepancy which was 
not accounted for. By a clear process of reasoning, based upon a 
simple knowledge of addition and substraction, the trustee argued 
that somewhere $20,000 at least was concealed, either in property or 
actual money of the land. At any rate, the suspicion was strong that 
this was so, and search was begun to trail the route the. missing funds 
had taken. Felson was put through an examination, in the course 
of which he developed imaginative powers of a rather inventive order 
but poorly constructed. As he sat there under the harrying, skeptical 
quizzing of the trustee’s counsel, he wove out a fabrication which 
was so fanciful that its very improbability enmeshed him the more 
he went on. Rehearsals twice a day, including Sundays, must have 
been his preparation; he reeled out the story with a fine glibness and 
did not seem disconcerted. 

To the question of what had become of the missing assets, he had 
his answer ready. That he could easily tell. Life in Gouverneur was 
placid but real estate there was not brisk. After a consultation with his - 
sister and mother, he had decided that speculation in New York City 
real estate was too inviting to resist. Beginning in July, 1902, he had 
bought three slices of New York City property, for the equities of redemp- 
tion in which he had paid $21,700. After making this general blanket 
statement he was pressed for details. His original thought, he said, had 
been to float on the crest of the real estate boom in the Bronx; where his 
brother-in-law, Herman Knepper, lived. Knepper, by the way, had been 
bearing under the load of existence as an undischarged bankrupt. So, 
one torrid July day, Mr. Felson hied himself to the Bronx and began a 
critical inspection of such choice things as tenement houses and lots. 
On One Hundred Eighty-fifth Street he saw some houses that 
appealed to his fancy, just why, he could not say. However, he finally 
ignored the beauties of Bronx property and settled on some prosaic 
property on Sixty-first Street, for which, he asserted, he paid $5,000 for 
the equity of redemption. This transaction came via Herman and Mrs. 
Knepper and was an interesting juggle. The Kneppers, it was brought 
out, had paid practically nothing for the equity of redemption for which 
Felson swore that he had paid them $5,000. It may be said here that 
Knepper’s testimony, taken later before Commissioner Alexander, in 
New York City, was enough to show that this alleged payment of $5,000 
was never made. When Felson was asked what he did with the Sixty- 
first Street property, he gave a comical explanation. That property, he 
said, was worth $32,500, on top of which were mortgages of $27,000, 
yet he had lightly exchanged with Mrs. Barber, his wife’s sister, his 
equity of redemption for unimproved lots in Gloucester, N. J., where 
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sports and race-horses hold sway. These lots he had never seen; he 
did not know their value and had never had the titles examined. He 
told this with an innocent air. ; 

The next query was about property which Felson said that he had 
bought on Hamilton Street, New York City. It was in October, 1902, 
Felson said, that he had bought this property. The price was $23,000, 
subject to mortgages of $14,500. He had paid $8,500 for the equity of 
redemption—$1,000 down and $7,500 later. The testimony was intricate 
and full of interest to those who: delight in obscure, dexterous ways of 
manipulating real estate. A slight investigation showed that the original 
purchase of this property was negotiated by Knepper, who conveyed it 
to his wife for the consideration of $250. In turn, Mrs. Knepper, for a 
consideration which could not be ascertained, transferred it to Mrs. 
Bacouby, who then disposed of it to Felson. Under Knepper’s debt 
manipulation the equity in this property advanced from $250 to $8,500 in 
the course of a few weeks. It was reasonably clear, the trustee reported, 
that Felson never paid the $8,500 which he said that he did to Mrs. _ 
Bacouby. Counsel for the trustees were curious to know where Felson 
got the $8,500 cash. How? was Felson’s response. Why, he took it in 
over the counter, and, as he perhaps had some prejudice against banks, or 
developed a streak of immense self-reliance, he kept putting the cash 
into a box in his safe, as fast as it came into his hands. When he went 
to New York he had $7,500 stowed away snugly in his inside vest pocket. 
Was it in bills of various denominations? It certainly was, said Felson. 
His wife, who accompanied him, testified that she did not know that he 
had this wad with him. “It would be a physical impossibility,” counsel 
for the trustee pointed out, “for a person to carry in his bosom or vest 
pocket the bulky sum of $7,500 in bills of mixed denominations, such as 
‘he would receive in the ordinary retail business of jeweler in a village of 
the size of Gouverneur.” Felson and the other witnesses contradicted 
one another so badly that the conclusion was inevitable that the whole 
story of the payment of this $8,500 was a clumsy concoction. 

Another batch of funds, $8,200 in all, went for property on Park 
Avenue, according to Felson’s yarn. This transaction was the 
same device as that of the Hamilton Stréet property; it was put through 
at the same time, and the Kneppers were equally conspicuous. The con- 
tract was closed on October 10, 1902. Felson said that he had then had 
between $1,000 and $2,000 cash. He had paid down $1,000, he said, and 
returned to Gouverneur October 13. The next day was Sunday. To 
get the $5,700 that he needed in order to make up the additional $7,200 
which he swore he paid by November 2, he had only eighteen days. Yet 
he asserted. that he took this amount in over the counter in that time. 
Obviously, it was impossible for him to sell this amount of goods in a 
village within the limits of eighteen days. This money Felson claimed 
to have also carried in his inside vest pocket in sundry denominations. 

By his own statements Felson had convicted himself, counsel for the 
trustee pointed out. “It is respectfully submitted,” they contended, “that 
the alleged disposition of $21,700 for the purchase of the three properties 
can be eliminated from consideration as a means of accounting for the 
disappearance of the bankrupt’s property.” 

At the sale of the bankrupt’s leavings in March, 1903, there was 
a new twist of the hocus-pocus. Knepper turned up serenely and bought 
the property in for Sig. Weiss. Who, it may be asked, was Sig. Weiss? 
A modest, confiding, retiring person who had been an employee and 
sub-tenant of Knepper for many years. He had never seen the stock, 
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according to Knepper’s testimony, but with the most expansive faith, had 
asked Knepper to attend the sale and had entrusted to him $1,400 with 
which to purchase the stock. And Knepper’s interest? Merely one of 
good service for Weiss, who incidentally was paying him for his trouble. 
So Knepper at first testified, adding that he had paid a deposit of $200 of 
the purchase price of $1,700, and had given the balance to Weiss. Later, 
giving a different version, he swore that he gave the balance to Mrs. Fel- 
son, receiving no receipt from her. But it was certain that a very 
suspicious circumstance happened at the sale. Several witnesses testified 
that they saw Felson pass a roll of bankbills to Knepper. Both of these 
participants admitted that a package passed between them. 

Felson now reappeared as jewelry dealer, ostensibly running the store 
for the confiding Sig. Weiss, who never even took the trouble to pay a 
visit to Gouverneur and have a look at the establishment. From time to 
time Felson claims to have remitted money to Weiss. Felson also bought 
a house in Gouverneur for himself and family; a pleasant, conventional 
dwelling, for $2,650 on which he paid down an installment. Here he 
hoped to enjoy the passing days in peace, undisturbed by embarrassing 
questions, court processes and all the other miscellaneous troubles of 
litigation. 

His trouble, however, was just starting. The creditors’ committee 
opened up on him with a torrent of civil proceedings, and the National 
Association of Credit Men and the Jewelers’ Association and Board of 
Trade began plans for criminal prosecution. It is quite needless to go 
into the ramifications of court proceedings which followed. Felson must 
have found the services of his counsel a very expensive matter. Suffice 
to say that at a hearing before John C. Tulloch, Esq., Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy in April, 1904, an astonishing fact came out. Felson, in antici- 
pation of having the matter reopened by Judge Ray, then stated under 
oath that after he resumed possession of the store, as ostensible agent for 
Weiss, he found a large quantity of property which had not been in. 
the appraisal, and which the trustee had never seen. There were 
twenty-five complete watches, twenty-movements, three dozen foun- 
tain pens and other goods, all of which suddenly reappeared after 
Felson was installed following the sale. Felson’s story was that his 
man found one of the packages in a drawer, another on a table in a 
rear part of the store, and other goods in different spots in the store. 
This was singular, inasmuch as after the failure the store had been 
thoroughly and frequently examined by four appraisers, every nook 
of it, and every article had been listed. Felson admitted that these 
watches, etc., had been in his store previous to the bankruptcy. The 
watches he disposed of as quickly as he could, and was so secretive 
and apprehensive that he mutilated them by erasing part of the 
registered numbers on the cases and movements. 

Judge Ray confirmed Referee Tulloch’s order that Felson should 
pay over $6,000 to certain of the creditors. His attorneys appealed, 
and the case dragged on. Felson had quit Gouverneur and had started 
a store at Watertown under a firm name. Notwithstanding an express 
Stipulation with Judge Ray, his appeal had not been expedited. The 
trustee’s attorneys learned that he was selling out in Watertown, . 
evidently with a view of skipping over the border. Judge Ray 
granted an order committing Felson for contempt, but. when the 
lawyers reached Watertown they found that he had sold out and 
had unceremoniously departed. Information came that he was in 
New York City. After a search he was found in February, 1905, 
and arrested and held under additional bonds. 
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The National Association of Credit Men, through Henry C. Quinby, 
and the Jewelers’ Association and Board of Trade, through Hastings and 
Gleason were busy trying to get Felson indicted on several criminal 
charges. They had tried before, and had encountered various technical 
and other difficulties. In 1904, strong efforts were made at Utica to se- 
cure an indictment on the charge of the concealment of two specific 
watches as to which there was the fullest evidence. But the Grand Jury 
failed to indict; because of the small value of the propetty. The most 
direct proof was placed before the Grand Jury that these watches 
had been sold to Felson immediately before the bankruptcy, and that 
he had sold them soon after resuming possession of the store. The 
particular Federal official in charge of the case allowed himself to be 
overcome by the fixed idea that the move to get Felson indicted was 
a subtle attempt to force him to make a settlement. Discouraging 
any effort to have further evidence submitted, he avowed that he 
would not instruct the Grand Jury to indict. He did not, nor would 
not understand, that it was the express determination of the creditors’ 
committee to push criminal charges irrespective of whether a settle- 
ment was made or not. 

As the case now stood, Felson had the best of it. He had fought 
off various court proceedings, had disgorged nothing, and apparently 
stood in no fear of criminal action. At the very time, however, when 
he plumed himself on immunity, a line of evidence was put before 
the Grand Jury which resulted in his indictment early in 1905 on 
two counts. One was for concealing certain assets at the time of 
the failure, the other for concealment of assets after demand by the 
trustee on May 1, 1904. The Federal prosecuting official had been 
rather timid in presenting charges of concealment. His ground was 
that they might possibly be outlawed. But Mr. Quinby and Mr. 
MacKenzie pressed the matter with such indisputable arguments, 
proving that there was no occasion for such a view, that necessarily 
an indictment had to result. ; 

Thoroughly frightened, Felson now opened negotiations for 
settlement. After much haggling and parleying, and after being 
satisfied that Felson had disbursed most of what funds he had in the 
costs of legal defence, the sum of $3,400 was accepted by the trustee. 
After deducting the moderate sums which Judge Ray allowed the 
attorneys and‘others, the total amount with which the creditors had 
to solace themselves from the proceeds of the sale and the amount of 
Felson’s restitution was a little more than $3,000. The criminal prose- 
cution still went on, and Felson was haled to trial at Binghamton in 
June, 1905. The appraisers were called in as witnesses, and their 
testimony was naturally most important. But two of them were 
rivals in business of Felson—a circumstance which counsel for the 
defence made the most of. This fact, along with other reasons, it is 
thought, induced the jury to disagree. The indictment still stands 
on record in the criminal docket, and Felson, it is understood, will 
be brought to re-trial in a few months. 


CAREFUL SCRUTINY SHOULD BE EXERCISED IN ALL 
FAILURE CASES. 


By A. C. Foster, CHAIRMAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION 
AND PROSECUTION, DENVER, COLO. 


I do not think it would be out of place to impress upon credit 
men the great value of a careful investigation into failures, and the 
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importance of criminal prosecution where fraudulent transactions 
are uncovered. This is a matter to which I have given a great deal 
of thought and investigated considerably during the past few years, 
with the result that 1 am firmly convinced that the average credit 
man is more or less indifferent concerning the importance of digging 
into the honesty of failures. In times of great prosperity and busi- 
ness activity, such as have prevailed for the past few years, the credit 
manager is naturally a very busy individual, and too frequently he 
will find it more convenient to shut his eyes to a seemingly dishonest 
failure and accept a small compromise settlement or dividend in bank- 
ruptcy rather than go to the trouble of making a careful investigation 
into the integrity of the transaction. Such a procedure is a lazy man’s 
way of doing a thing, and while in most instances it results in the 
creditors securing a small cash settlement without trouble or delay, 
at the same time it is wrong in principle and practice, and in the long 
run does not pay, from any standpoint. One thing is certain, just so 
long as the commercial thief is allowed to go unpunished, the mer- 
cantile world will continue to be defrauded by that detestable class 
of swindlers; and his specie, instead of being eventually jailed—as 
all good men devoutly pray—will come more into evidence, and his 
operations will become bolder and of greater magnitude. Evidently, 
of late, credit men throughout the country are awakening to this 
opinion. 

It seems to me that when a failure occurs in which there is 
reason to suspect dishonest practices, it should be the duty and the 
desire of the interested creditors to probe it to the bottom, and if 
conclusive evidence of fraud is shown, the debtor should be promptly 
and vigorously prosecuted. In order to facilitate and render the 
prosecution more effectual and less expensive individually, the credi- 
tors should join forces, and also should agree not to accept a com- 
promise under any circumstances. This method of handling sus-. 
picious failures, if carried to its logical conclusion, would go far toward 
reducing the loss annually sustained by the manufacturers and jobbers 
of the country, through fraudulent failures, and is, in my opinion, 
the only practical remedy. I fear that human nature is such that a 
positive cure for fraudulent practice is out of the question, but we 
owe it to society, as well as to ourselves, as business men and good 
citizens, to make a firm and united stand against commercial dis- 
honesty. With the prestige of the National Association of Credit 
Men to reinforce us, considerable good surely can be accomplished. 

I am convinced that many credit men, in opening new accounts, 
do not sufficiently scrutinize the character and antecedents of those 
who apply for credit favors, for if they did it would be hard to account 
for the large number of fraudulent failures which under investigation 
show that the debtors bore unsavory reputations, and at the time of 
embarking in business were not entitled to confidence or credit on 
their past records. This condition, perhaps, the ruinous competition 
which prompts merchants to sell goods at any cost is partly to blame 
for; or else it must be due to laxity in the credit department. At 
all events it is surprising to see how easy it appears to be for com- 
mercial crooks to obtain a large stock of merchandise principally upon 
credit, buying as they do promiscuously and frequently from houses 
which make a boast of having up-to-date credit departments. 

But returning to the subject of the investigation and prosecution 
of fraudulent failures, I have noticed that such failures are frequently 
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allowed to go unpunished simply because of a lack of concerted action 
on the part of the creditors. It quite frequently happens that one 
or more or the creditors in such cases will feel sufficiently outraged 
and wrought up to want an investigation, with the object of criminally 
prosecuting, but a lack of interest on the part of the other creditors, 
coupled with the knowledge that the labor and expense of an inves- 
tigation would have to be borne by one or two creditors utterly dis- 
courages them, and the result is that no action is taken. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the only logical way in which business men can be 
certain that apparently dishonest failures will be investigated, is 
for the jobbers, manufacturers and banks in each trade territory 
throughout the United States to pledge a fund to be used as needed 
for the purpose of investigating and prosecuting in cases of fraudulent 
failures. 

Our Denver Association has had such a fund for the past nine 
years. The amount pledged for 1907 is $10,000. During 
all these years the subscribers have been called upon to put up a 
total of only $1,549.22, on account of their pledges, and in the mean- 
time our members have had the protection afforded by the publicity 
given throughout this trade territory of the existence of this large 
prosecution fund in Denver. The result is that our jobbers have 
been given a wide berth by commercial crooks. Thus is provided 
an insurance fund against fraudulent practices in commercial deal- 
ings, and as it appears to me, the cheapest and most effectual sort— 
well worth the consideration of and adoption by other local associations. 


An Attorney’s Report to His Client on Harrison et al. 


I examined Harrison all afternoon. He pretended to be sick. 
Among the claims I examined him on were the following: 

M. A., who has a claim of $1,542. This party is a nephew of 
Harrison. He traveled for a New York concern. Harrison claimed he 
obtained the money from this party in 1905 and 1906. Couldn’t tell 
the amount received at any one time, as he claimed to have received it at 
different times. Had no memorandum. Admitted that this nephew was 
“busted” at one time, a few years. ago, and he helped him out. Claims 
that this nephew got some money from an accident on a railroad, all of 
which looks very “fishy.” 

A., of Johnstown, N. Y., $2,162.40; a brother. Claims he owes 
him for endorsements made for bankrupt while he was in business at 
St. Johnsville and Gloversville, N. Y. Ordered him to produce all checks 
and papers in regard to it. 

M.—She is a mother of the bankrupt’s wife, and he could give no 
account of her claim except that he gave her a note for money loaned 
some time. 

D. E. is a brother who has a claim of $2,213. Claimed he owed 
him for endorsements. Ordered him to produce checks and other papers 
in relation to claim. 

Helen F. is a daughter between five and six years of age. Has 
given her a note for $361.92. The only claim he makes is that relatives 
had given her birthday presents and put money in her bank, and he had 
borrowed the money from her. 

Adele S. is a child ten months old. He claims to have given her a 
note on her birthday for $150 for money relatives had given her. Could 
not remember who the relatives were or give their names. 

Bertha, his wife, has a claim of $1,674. He claims that about the 
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we did not look for very satisfactory results, but later on, the daily 
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time he was married, eight or ten years ago, he got $3,000 from her 
which he paid up, with the exception of this balance. He does not know 
where she got this money, nor whether her parents had any property 
or not. 



















































Nebraska Bulk Sales Law. 
F. E. Pearce, Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
Omaha Association of Credit Men, has supplied the National Office 
with a certified copy of the bulk law of Nebraska. This law was 
enacted at the last session of the Legislature. 

Mr. Pearce calls attention to some errors in orthography which 
crept in while the bill was being engrossed. 
SENATE FILE No. 114. 

An Act to declare void sales, trades or other disposition of stocks 
of merchandise or pdrtions thereof in bulk otherwise than in the 
ordinary and regular course of the seller’s business. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Nebraska— 

Section 1. The sale, trade or other disposition in bulk of any 
part or the whole of a stock of merchandise, otherwise than in the 
ordinary course of trade and in the regular and usual prosecution of 
the seller’s business; shall be void as against (sic) the creditors of 
the seller, unless the seller and purchaser, at least five days before 
the sale, trade or other disposition make a full detailed inventory, 
showing the quantity and, so far as possible with exercise of reason- 
able diligence, the cost price to the seller of each article to be in- 
cluded in the sale, trade or other disposition; and unless the purchaser 
demands and receives from the seller a-written list of names and 
addresses of creditors of the seller, with the amoynt of indebtedness 
due or owing to each and certified by the seller, under oath, to be, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief,*a full, accurate and complete - 
list of his creditors and of his indebtedness; and unless the pur- 
chaser shall, at least five days before taking possession of such mer- 
chandise, or paying therefor, notify personally, or by registered mail, 
every creditor whose name and address are stated in said list, of the 
proposed sale, trade or other disposition, and of the price, terms and 
conditions thereof; provided, that at least five (5) days before the 
sale, trade or other disposition, the seller may file with the County 

Clerk in the County in which the stock is located, an agreement with 

all his creditors waving (sic) the inventory and notice above required. 
Section 2. Nothing gontained in this act shall apply to sales by 

executors, administrators, receivers or by any public officer under 

Judicial Process. 


A LEDGER PAGE WHICH PROMPTLY AND UNMISTAK- 
ABLY INDICATES THE VALUE OF A CUSTOMER’S 
ACCOUNT. 


An ADDRESS DELIVERED BY F. W. RISQUE BEFORE THE St. Louris CREDIT 
MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 

“In our experience I presume there is hardly a member here who 
does not recall the time when an acquaintance, most unpromising at first 
sight, developed into a warm and intimate friend, in whom he has the 
utmost trust and confidence. 

“The introduction to that friend may be compared to an agency 
report. It was eminently respectable, vouched for, but for some reason 
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life and intercourse ripened and developed our opinion until we had 
forgotten the first impression, and had matured our views as to the 
value of our new-made friend, because we had facts on which we could 
quote our opinion, 

“The first agency report may be likened to the introduction, and our 
business transactions, as exemplified by the ledger, may be compared to 
. the intercourse, which fixes definitely our opinion as to the worth of a 

customer. 

“It has been my endeavor, during my many years as an accountant, 
to arrange my ledger to show as briefly, yet fully as possible the salient 
points which are to be considered in determining a customer’s value to 
the house. In former days I would make such memoranda as were 
pertinent upon the heading or other vacant space upon the ledger sheet, 
but always regretted that it was seemingly ~ mutilation of the page, 
as the memoranda were irregular, and necessarily crowded. 

“Also in showing the balances on an old-fashioned ledger it was 
necessary to put these balances in short; that is, within or to the left 
of the debit or credit footings, as the case might be. Eventually the 
balance column was added; consequently I could put the balances out 
in the balance column, apart and separate from the footings of the debits 
and credits, so that the balance would show boldly when I looked at an 
. account. 

“Later on I added, to the extreme right of the sheet, a columft for 
remarks. To the extreme left of the sheet I added two columns; one 
marked ‘Draft’ and one marked ‘Statement.’ Later on two check 
columns were added, one for debit and one for credit. 

“This is a copy of the sheet enlarged by one of our draughtsmen, 
that you may all beable to read it from your seats, I will endeavor to 
explain it: . 

“In this statement column is marked, in numerals, the date that 
statement is sent for all bills unpaid up to that period; thus on December 
26th, a statement was sent for bills of November 2oth and 24th, and so 
noted. No reply having been made to that, on the 15th of January a 
draft was drawn for these two bills; a memorandum up in the right hand 
corner shows through what bank the draft was made. On January roth 
the draft was returned unpaid, with memorandum ‘will remit.’ Conse- 
quently, in the ledger, as the draft was returned, the date that we sent 
that draft is crossed off with a pencil, and the date we received the 
draft, dishonored, is placed on the left side of that date; that is, ‘1-15’ is 
scratched off and ‘1-19’ is placed to the left. “Later, on January 23rd, a 
check for $215 is received for the bills which I had drawn for. 

“The check column is used in this manner: When the mail comes 
in in the morning the cashier compares the remittances with the ledger 
accounts, and when a check pays one or more even bills he checks 
opposite these bills in pencil, which shows they have been paid; and if, 
perchance, the bookkeeper does not have time to post them the same 
day, or possibly the next, there is no danger of taking any action on 
these bills by statements, duns or drafts, as the clerk having that in 
charge knows if the bills are checked they have been paid, even though 
they are not posted. On the first of the month when we take off state- 
ments, and the trial balance is being drawn off, postings are necessarily 
delayed, consequently we can be advised by looking at the ledger account 
whether the account has been paid or not, even though the cash has 
not been posted. Later on as one of the bookkeepers posts the cash, 
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he can tell at a glance if the cash received balances one or more bills, 
and he checks the cash that it may offset the bills. 

“If an amount on account is-received from a customer, paying not 
one or more bills in full, the bookkeeper or cashier makes a little dash 
opposite the bills on which he supposes the customer intends the cash 
to apply, and a little dash opposite the cash; thus showing at a glance, 
while the bills are not paid in full, still there is a part payment on same. 
If the account is at all complicated we mark the usual letters ‘A—-B—C, 
etc.,’ opposite the bills, and the corresponding cash, 

“At the end of the month, as a proof of these balances, we take all 
of the unchecked bills, and the sum of these Bills should equal the 
balance due by customers. Should an account be complicated and pay- 
ments on account have been made, we take all of the debits and credits, 
which have not been thoroughly checked with a regular check mark, 
and the difference of the sum of these two amounts should be the 
balance carried out in the balance column. 

“With this arrangement, if I am called on for the ledger experience 
of a customer, it is simply necessary to glance at his account to grasp 
the entire condition of his payments, and be able to determine very 
quickly his promptness. 

“Should the bookkeeper be compelled to re-check his posting to find 
his usual balance, we use the right hand check for checking posting; 
1 avoiding confusing our posting, with the checking of payments of 

ills. 

“If any of these points appeal to you you can embody them in the 
ruling of your next ledger. As there can be no copyright on blanks 
used in accounting, you are at perfect liberty to adopt any part or the 
whole of this form, and any bookmaker would charge you only a trifle 
more to run a few lines additional. 

“Tf there are any other points which I have not made clear, I would 
be pleased to answer them to the best of my ability. 

“T would add that these blanks are very satisfactory to us, and while 
different businesses may require different blanks, the principles explained 


here can be applied with slight variation by any one in remodeling his 
books.” 


Organized Credit Men. 


The National Association of Credit Men is doing a great deal to 
better business conditions and to reduce the cost of conducting the manu- 
facturing and jobbing business. Gradually the Association is becoming 
stronger and is getting its organization reduced to a scientific business 
basis. To an outsider it would naturally appear that there is very little 
to learn regarding credits, but the MonTHLYy BULLETIN of the National 
Association shows that there are a great many things to take into con- 
sideration in the extension of credit, and that the credit man is really 
a scientist in disguise. 

There are so many features that bear upon the building of credit, 
all of which enter more or less largely into the safety of that depart- 
ment of business, that men who have made a study of the matter 
for years fail to grasp every condition that surrounds it. Retail 
merchants may not generally realize the fact, and may look upon credit 
associations as enemies, but organizations of credit men are really of great 
benefit to the distributer of goods. Every dollar that is saved to a 
manufacturer or wholesaler in the conduct of his business permits that 
wholesaler or manufacturer to pare his margin of profit down just 4 
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little closer. Of course the dishonest retailer has no use for such organ- 
izations, as they interfere with his plans for beating people, but the 
honest merchant has them to thank for a great deal, and his sympa- 
thies should be with the credit men—Omaha Trade Exhibit. 


The Organization of a Credit Department. 


By Epwarp P.: Hatcu, V. P. or NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Boston, Mass. 


It is a pleasure td me to be given an opportunity to express my 
ideas upon the question of how to organize and maintain a credit 
department, for I have given considerable thought to this very important 
subject. System and specialization are foundation stones of our modern 
industrial and commercial enterprises, yet many merchants with a con- 
stantly expanding business cling to the unsystematic methods that worked 
fairly well in the days of smaller things; and the head of the firm still 
tries to carry in his memory the business standing and reputation of 
each of his customers and all the details of numerous past transactions, 
or these are left to the care of clerks whose chief duties are in other 
lines. The result is that the firm frequently meets with losses through 
bad credits, or loses business which might have been secured if full and 
definite information had been immediately accessible. The old adage, 
“What is worth doing at all is worth doing well,” is specially applicable 
to the organization of a credit department, for a poor credit system is 
practically worthless. 

The object of a good credit system, then, is to keep always available 
a set of records of all credit customers, in form for ready reference, 
containing all necessary information, uniform in treatment, and there- 
fore easily interpreted. While these records may vary in details for 
different firms, and the small merchant needs a less elaborate organiza- ~ 
tion than the larger firms, yet the broad principles are the same for all 
such systems. 

In form, the records should follow the ordinary card or envelope 
filing systems. For each customer, there should be a holder, consisting 
of a sheet of heavy manila paper about a foot square, folded once, with 
his name printed at the top. These holders should be arranged alpha- 
betically in a neat wooden case. Each holder should contain a “credit 
card” of slightly smaller dimensions, made of stout bristol board, and 
have printed at the top the customer’s name and business address. Below 
should be printed with appropriate spacings, the following headings: 

1. Business Rating, as established by commercial agencies, banks, 
etc, ° 
2. References. : 
_ 3. Business Character—tThis, as will be shown later, is fully as 
important as financial standing. 

4. Limit of Credit—The limit of credit to be allowed each cus- 
tomer varies with the amount and character of his business, his reputa- 
tion for meeting his obligations squarely and promptly, etc. It is a sound 
principle for every firm to establish a maximum limit of credit for each 
customer after a careful analysis of permanent conditions, rather than 
to depend upon snap decisions from time to time. 

5. Terms of Payment. 

These, with memoranda regarding the customer’s fulfilment or non- 
fulfilment in successive transactions, form invaluable data for revising 
the customer’s ratings and establishing new “limits of credit.” 
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The holder should also contain a “statement sheet” of the same size 
as the credit card. This should be of bond paper rather than of card- 
board, for convenience of mailing to the customer and because it will 
have to be renewed annually. The customer would be asked to. enter 
the following items under printed headings on the sheet: 

1. Quick Assets, consisting of merchandise, bills receivable, invest- 
‘ ments (if any) which have a quick market value, and cash on hand or 
in bank, 

2. Liabilities, excepting capital stock and surplus.. 

3. Other Assets, such as real estate, buildings, machinery, etc. 

The organization would now seem complete.* 

It remains to consider what principles should be applied in interpret- 
ing the data on the credit card and the statement sheet. Generally 
speaking, the subtraction of the Liabilities from the Quick Assets will 
show the Net Quick Assets, and furnish the safest basis for determining 
the Limit of Credit; but the element of moral risk as determined by what 
I have called the customer’s “business character” must be carefully con- 
sidered. Some men of unquestioned financial resources will stave off 
payment on one pretext or another until forced to meet their obligations 
by legal process. Such men should be entered as a “bad risk” in the 
“Business Character” column, and their limit of credit should be reduced 
accordingly. The “cash on hand” column may be misleading. I know 
of a case where a firm, by keeping a large balance in the bank for months, 
and borrowing only moderate sums, created a fictitious credit ; then, on the 
strength of references from the bank, they bought large bills of goods on 
credit from several firms, sold them, and pledged their bills receivable. 
They then drew out their entire balance at the bank, and failed the 
next day. 

Again, item No. 3 on the statement sheet, although worth keeping 
track of for completeness of view, is of small. importance, because these 
slow assets are often either inconvertible securities or property which 
— forced sale would bring but a small fraction of even its assessed 
value. 

The statement sheet will of course have to be revised at least once 
a year, and one factor in the interpretation of the data will be a 
comparison of successive years. Is the customer gaining ground, stand- 
ing stilt, or falling behind? If no headway has been made, is the failure 
due to temporary conditions in his special line of business, lack of quick 
capital, or too great a stock of unsalable goods? Has he too many bills 
receivable? Is he lacking in business sagacity? Are the partners draw- 
ing more money than the business warrants? Such are the questions 
that must be answered if the customer’s line of credit is to be extended 
in any degree beyond the strict safety-line indicated by his net quitk 
assets. 

It is evident that to collect and scrutinize and interpret these data 
is the work of a specialist; and the above scheme, if carefully carried out, 
will keep a conscientious credit manager of fair ability busy at least eight 
hours in each business day. As I intimated at the beginning of this 
paper, not all persons would agree upon the details of any scheme, and 

would urge, in conclusion, that any firm desiring to start a credit 
department should secure as credit manager a practical man, endowed 
with a fair share of ability and a large share of common sense, and then 
place upon his shoulders the full responsibility for the conduct of the 
department. It will be his duty not only to gather the statistical data 


*The equipment of cases, holders, and forms in blank, can be obtained from stationers of 
library bureaus. 
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above mentioned, but also to interpret them and report the results to his 
employers; it will be he who will investigate the “business character,” 
and the “moral risk” in the case of doubtful customers; and in my 
opinion he should be left free to make such investigations as he desires 
in his own way. The best results are usually secured when responsibility 
and power are centered in the same person. a 


A Novel I. O. U. 
To Whomsoever These Presents May Come or Affect: 


Know ye by these presents,- That I, Forrest Franklin Whittaker, 
who has acted in the capacity of general and business manager for 
the firm of Mrs. D. A. Whittaker & Son, do, in view of the fact, that 
under my management, I did cause Mrs. D.. A. Whittaker-Pierson, 
party of the first part, to lose practically all her capital, and putting 
her thereby to a loss of several hundred dollars through my loose 
business methods, convey to said Mrs. D. A. Whittaker-Pierson my 
interest as it may have appeared November 34d, 1905, in its entirety, 
said interest to be as part payment of losses sustained by previously- 
named Mrs. D. A. Whittaker-Pierson. 

I do further declare and order that any and all debts incurred 
by the firm of Mrs. D. A. Whittaker & Son through the said Forrest 
Franklin Whittaker before dissolution of partnership, and ngt at this 
date paid, shall be charged to said Forrest Franklin Whittaker and 
paid at his earliest convenience through Mrs. D. A. Whittaker-Pier- 
son, but the said Mrs. D. A. Whittaker-Pierson being not held 
responsible. . 

I do further agree to pay Mrs. D. A. Whittaker-Pierson at my 
convenience, money, the same by me to apply whenever paid to her 
on all indebtedness charged up to the dissolved firm of Mrs. D. A. 
Whittaker & Son. » 


(Signed) Forrest WHITTAKER. 


The Constitutionality of the Bulk Sales Law is Firmly Sustained in 
Pennsylvania. 


At the last sitting of the Superior Court of the State of Pennsylvania, 
at Scranton, two important decisions were handed down, which are of 
the utmost importance to the members of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

In both of these cases -the constitutionality of the Bulk Sales Law 
was sustained and affirmed. 

The Appellate Tribunal in two opinions filed by Chief Justice Rice, 
in the cases of Elliot Wilson Cigar Company vs. Alleghertty Cigar Com- 
pany, B. B. Caniff, claimant,.and under appeal of M. Barsh & Company 
against S. Feingold & Company, ef al., sustained judgments of the 
Common Pleas Courts, in favor of the constitutionality of the law. 

The former case arose in the City of Pittsburg, while the latter case 
arose in the City of Philadelphia, and the facts in connection therewith are 
of peculiar interest to credit men, and. clearly establish the method of - 
defeating fraudulent sales of property, in bulk, where creditors are 
vigilant and diligent in the pursuit of their remedy. 

In this case considerable credit must be given the law firm of 
Messrs, Bamberger, Levi & Mandel, of 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
who were the first attorneys called upon to invoke the benefits of the 
Bulk Sales Law passed’ by the Pennsylvania Legislature during the 
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session of 1905. The facts in connection with this case may be briefly 
summarized ‘as follows: 

Jacob: Steinberg was a dealer (retail) in men’s furnishing goods, 
who opened up a store at 2141 Ridge Avenue, and purchased all the 
goods he could get on credit, and after stocking the place to its fullest 
capacity, without notice or warning to any of his creditors, he sold, in 
bulk, the entire stock of merchandise to the auction firm of .M. Barsh 
& Company for about 25 per cent. of its actual cost. Creditors, becoming 
apprised of the action of Mr. Steinberg, consulted their counsel, who 
immediately issued attachments under the Fraudulent Debtors’ Act of 
1869, and seized the entire stock of Jacob Steinberg, then in the possession 
of the auction firm of M. Barsh & Company, as the property of Jacob 
Steinberg. The fraudulent debtor had absconded and his whereabouts 
from the day of the sale have been unknown. M. Barsh & Company, in 
order to retain possession of their good purchase, entered security and 
sold the goods of Steinberg at public auction. It was incumbent upon 
M. Barsh & Company, who claimed the Jacob Steinberg stock as their 
own, to establish their title to the satisfaction of a court and jury. The 
details of the purchase were fully gone into at the trial of the case, which 
lasted three days, before Judge Audenreid in the Court of Common Pleas 
No. 4, and the jury decided the case in favor of the creditors and rendered 
a verdict against M. Barsh & Company for $1,200. In another action, 
arising out of the same proceeding, a verdict was rendered by Judge Carr 
of the Court of Common Pleas No. 4, in favor of creditors, for $1,250. 
The constitutionality of the Bulk Sales Law was questioned, but the Court 
of Common Pleas No. 4 sustained the law, and an appeal was taken by 
M. Barsh & Company to the Superior Court of the State of Pennsylvania. 
The judgment of the lower tribunal was affirmed, and the creditors will 
secure the full payment of their claims against Steinberg, together with 
interest and the legal costs of the proceeding. 

The trial of the cases and the argument upon the constitutionality 

of the' Bulk' Sales Law was conducted by Julius C. Levi, Esq., who is 
to be congratulated for obtaining such a substantial result, which will 
inure to.the benefit of merchants, not only in Pennsylvania, but to all 
merchants who are extending credit in that State. 
_- .In the. case of Elliot Wilson Cigar Company. vs. the Allegheny 
Cigar Company, Judge Rice, in a twenty-five page typewritten opinion, 
discussed the law very fully and in the case of Barsh vs. Feingold, Chief 
Justice Rice intimated that the mere pretense of going through the 
formalities of the act, by the vendor, denying that he had any indebtedness, 
was not sufficient to take the case from the jury, and in that manner the 
action of the auction firm was defeated, who had hoped to obtain a ver- 
dict upon theiy statement to the jury “that Steinberg had no claims what- 
ever.” 

We quote for the benefit of the members of our Association, the 
opinion in this. case: 

IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘Simon FEINGOLD, trading as No. 143. 
S. Ferncotp & Company,| October.Term, 1 


ot Appeal of M. Barsh & Company from 
M. BarsH & CoMPANny. the judgment of C. P. No. 4, of 
Phila. Co. 


RIcE, P. 5S; 
‘ ' This case, judging by the facts which a jury could find from the 
‘evidence adduced, is a fair illustration of the kind of transaction whereby 
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creditors could be successfully defrauded, and not infrequently were 
defrauded, prior to the Act of March 28, 1905, P, L. 62. 

One Steinberg had opened what is called a “Gents’ Furnishing Store” 
in the City of Philadelphia. He had done business at this store for a 
comparatively short time—a month or two. M. Barsh & Company are 
engaged in the auction business, and one of their business methods is 
to buy up the entire stock of merchandise belonging to those who desire 
to give up trade, and having bought it, to sell the merchandise again 
by auction at their place of business. 

There is a dispute in the testimony as to the value of Steinberg’s 
stock. Some of the witnesses placed it as high as two thousand dollars 
($2,000), and the verdict of the jury established the fact that the goods 
were worth twelve hundred dollars ($1,200). Steinberg notified 
M. Barsh & Company by telephone that he had the stock for sale, and 
after negotiating, on the same day sale was made to M. Barsh & Com- 
pany for five hundred and fifty dollars ($550), and within a few hours 
the goods were removed to their place of business. Steinberg was paid 
the price agreed upon when, as the learned trial judge says in his 
charge, “he went his way and was seen no more.” The result was that 
the creditors who had sold the goods to Steinberg were left in the lurch. 
At the time of the sale, it is testified by Mr. Luber, of the firm of 
M. Barsh & Co., that he asked Steinberg whether he owed any money 
on the goods, whether he had any creditors, -and that Steinberg assured 
him that he had no creditors; also that Steinberg gave him a receipt in 
writing in which it was stated that the stock was free from all encum- 
brances and debt “all paid—no creditors on it.” The allegation that 
inquiry was made of the seller as to his creditors prior to the sale rests 
in parol; and for that reason, as well as in view of other circumstances, 
the Court was right in submitting to the jury the question whether the 
purchaser had made such inquiry “in good faith,” as required by the 
Act. The manner in which the question was submitted, and the consid-- 
eration which lead the learned trial judge to submit it to the jury appear 
quite clearly in those parts of his charge which are quoted in the several 
assignments of error. No well-founded criticism can be made of the 
charge in this particular. It was a clear, adequate and impartial presen- 
tation of the law applicable to the special circumstances of the case. The 
principal ground upon which we are asked to reverse the judgment is 
that the act is unconstitutional, and it was immaterial whether the re- 
quirements thereof were complied with by the purchaser and seller or not. 
We have considered at some length the constitutional questions in the 
case of Wilson vs. Edwards upon the appeal of Caniff, in. which we 
herewith file an opinion. All of the questions, so far as we regard it as 
to specifically notice them, have been discussed therein as fully as seems 
to be required in order adequately to present the grounds of our decision. 

All of the assignments of error are overruled, and the judgment is 
affirmed. 


A Letter from the Committee on Improvement in Mercantile 
Agency Service. 


Your Committee as above named is about to frame its Annual 
Report for presentation to the Convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men in Chicago in June, and, as its compilation depends largely 
upon results obtained from expressions from the various local organ- 
izations as well as individual members, it is requested that all those 
interested give the matter immediate consideration with a view to sub- 
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mitting to-the Committee immediately suggestions and data relative to 
the subject of Improvement in Mercantile Agency Service. 

As thé report must be in the hands of the printer early in May, it 
is essential that this request should be promptly complied with, and 
the Chairman of your Committee sincerely hopes that general interest 
will be taken in the subject. 

Yours very truly, 
D. Hopkins, Jr., 
Chairman. 


THE COMMERCIAL ASPECT OF UNIFORM STATE LAWS. 


An Appress DELIVERED BY FRANCIS B. JAMEs, EsQ., BEFORE 
THE CINCINNATI CREDIT MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 


At the close of the American Revolution, and even after the 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation, each American State was 
not only a political unit, but an industrial.or commercial unit. Means 
of communication were few, and the cost of transportation almost 
prohibitive except on border lines and between coast cities. Each 
State not only determined its political future but its own industrial 
and commercial progress. The Constitution of the United States, 
adopted in 1789, recognized the fact that each State continued as a 
political entity or unit, and at the same time created another political 
unit, the nation at large. It also recognized the Union as one com- 
mercial unit, and each State as a separate commercial unit. On the 
limited subjects of foreign commerce, bankruptcy, coinage, patents 
and copyright, exclusive jurisdiction was vested in Congress to legis- 
late for the entire nation. On the great and important subject of 
commerce it divided power, by vesting in Congress power to 
regulate interstate commerce and left in each State power to regulate 
its own commerce. ‘ By leaving to each State power to regulate pro- 
duction and its own commerce, it limited the power of Congress, by 
restricting that body to the regulation of interstate commerce. There 
grew up, therefore, a separate body of laws in each State of the 
American Union. An unfortunate decision—which many now believe 
was erroneous—by the Supreme Court of the United States in 18609, 
in insurance cases, that a contract between citizens of different 
States did not constitute interstate commerce, checked the growth 
of that unity of law so convenient to the growth of industries, 
national in character. While these constitutional provisions tended 
to localize industry and commerce, the invention of new means of 
transportation by steam and rail and new methods of communication 
by telephone and telegraph caused commerce to override State lines 
and to make that economically national which was legally local. In 
other words, that which by law is the commerce of each of the forty- 
five States of the American Union in fact became commerce national 
in character. It was the failure of our forefathers to foresee that 
some day the States would become one country for commercial pur- 
pose that resulted in vesting in Congress the power to regulate only 
interstate commerce instead of vesting in that body power to regu- 
late all commerce. 

For one hundred years, from 1789, when the Constitution was 
adopted, to 1890, no practical remedy was presented to free com- 
mercial intercourse from the inconvenience of a distinct law for each 
State. There was no central body having power to mould into one 
law—into one unit—commercial usages and give to them a legis- 
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lative sanction so as to produce one rule for all commercial transactions 
through the entire country. In 1890, the State of New York suggested a 
remedy by creating a commission on uniform Staté laws and inviting 
the Governor of each State to appoint commissioners to a national 
conference. The first meeting of the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws was held in 1892, and the year 1906 marked the sixteenth 
annual conference. 

That body had presented to it three questions to solve: 

Did commerce suffer from the existing method of expressing 
the law merchant? 

Would codification afford a remedy? 

How could uniformity be brought about? 

That commerce did suffer from the present method of expres- 
sing the law merchant seems obvious. The law of England was 
founded on the decisions of her courts except as modified by statutes. 
The law of each State of the American Union was likewise made 
up of the decisions and statutes of each State, resulting in as many 
common laws and statute laws as there were separate common- 
wealths. 

To the merchant there are four essentials to the law; it should 
be certain, prompt, economically ascertained, and uniform throughout 
the commercial world. 

A person about to acquire a bond, promissory note, draft, certificate © 
of stock, bill of lading or warehouse receipt ought to know with cer- 
tainty the law governing the transaction. Under the prevailing system, 
if a case had not been decided in the State where the commercial paper 
was issued, there was no means of knowing with certainty its legal effect. 
If the instrument were issued in New Jersey and a lawyer consulted, he 
would say that by the decisions in Massachusetts, the transaction is valid; 
by the decision in New York it was invalid; and he could not tell which 
view, if either, the courts of New Jersey would adopt. Or, if the courts 
in New Jersey had decided that the transfer of the commercial paper was 
valid and the Supreme Court of the United States had declared it invalid, 
the lawyer must tell his client that if by chance the transaction should 
be litigated in the State courts of New Jersey he will win, but if in the 
United States Court he will lose. If the merchant had taken no legal 
advice before negotiating for the commercial paper, he might or might 
not have a remedy, depending on the accident, whether the matter was 
litigated in the State Court or Federal Court—the judges of each pro- 
fessing, under their oaths of office, to administer the law of New Jersey 
and not the law of the United States. 

To this great uncertainty is added infinite delay. As the tradesman 
of to-day knows not time or space and has become accustomed to the 
shorthand writer, electric car, the limited express, the telegraph and the 
long distance telephone, his opportunities for trade are gone if he waits 
days and weeks for a lawyer to go through multitudes of reports, digests, 
abridgments and encyclopedias and ill-digested statutes. The merchant 
must have an answer at once, otherwise his opportunity for business 
is gone. 

The laws should be furnished economically. The present method of 
ascertaining the law, is for the lawyer or judge to ascertain a legal prin- 
ciple by induction from decided cases, which cases he has found by 
laborious research. Each time a case is litigated, the litigant pays court 
costs and lawyers’ fees and thus the individual bears the expense of giving 
law to the State when the State should, at its own expense, furnish law 
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to all the people. It is a great evil that the few individuals are put to 
the expense of establishing a principle of law for the community, which 
principle is liable to be overthrown in the next case decided even in the 
same court. In theory, law is made by the State; in practice, it-is made 
by the litigant and the cost of law making, instead of being borne by all 
the people, is defrayed by the few. Because the Federal Government is 
one unit for commercial purposes, and there are 45 units for political 
purposes, it is a great hardship that a merchant about to deal with a piece 
of commercial paper must take great chances or go to the expense and 
suffer the delay of finding out with any degree of certainty the laws of 
the State, where the paper is issued. For commercial purposes there 
should be one rule clearly expressed governing all commercial transac- 
tions. Considering the limited power vested in Congress and the powers 
reserved to the respective States, a national commercial code is impossible, 
no matter how desirable. Although Congress may regulate interstate 
commerce, this power is so limited in its nature that the national law 
would cover but a limited number of commercial transactions. 

Will codification afford the remedy? Codification consists of re- 
ducing the whole body of law, or.the whole body of law upon a particular 
subject, into a definite and comprehensive statement. The stock argu- 
ment against codification is that it makes the law too rigid and may 
sometimes work injustice in hard, exceptional cases. This argument, 
however, is fallacious, because every practitioner knows that when the 
hard cases arise the law books are ransacked from the time of the Nor- 
man Conquests and the court blindly applies any obsolete precedent that 
may have been found by diligent counsel. - 

The greatest merit of codification is that it produces a higher degree 
of certainty than the present manner of stating the law. It reduces the 
entire law upon a particular subject to a set of definite rules, thus fur- 
nishing in advance the principle to be followed in cases thereafter arising, 
and prevents litigation. As was well said by Judge Chalmers, of London, 
England, in an address delivered before the American Bar Association, 
August 27, 1902, “The object of the man of business is not to get.a 
scientific decision—but to avoid litigation.” 

Mr. R. Floyd Clarke, of the New York Bar, in the most learned and 
elaborate argument yet brought out against codification, states that the 
commercial law ought to be codified. 

Sir Frederick Pollock well said: “It (codification) ought at any 
rate to make the substance and reason of law more comprehensive to 
men of business who are not lawyers. It is not to be supposed that 
difficult cases can be abolished or to any great extent made less difficult 
by this or any other codifying measure. But since difficult cases are, 
after all, the minority, perhaps it is of some importance to men of busi- 
ness to be enabled to see for themselves the principles applicable to easy 
ones. . . . Codes are not meant to dispense with lawyers being 
learned, but for the ease of the lay people and the greater usefulness of 
the law.” 

The question is not one of entirely avoiding evils, but of reducing 
them to a minimum. Laws are just as necessary as convenient guides 
to conduct in carrying on the business of the world, as rules are necessary 
in conducting any large private enterprise. Whatever may be said of 
the advantages: or disadvantages of the present manner of stating the 
law or the good or bad resulting from codification of the law, the absolute 
necessity for uniformity of commercial law in the United States is ap- 
parent. Uniformity of law cannot be brought about under the Consti- 
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tution of the United States by an act of Congress because of the limited 
powers of that body as construed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The only practical remedy is to prepare a code which shall be 
declaratory of the law as presented in the best reasoned precedents and 
in the accepted customs of the commercial world. Let such a code be 
prepared on each branch of the commercial law and let such code be 
passed in the same identical form by the Legislature of each State. Thus 
can uniformity in the laws of the various States be brought about without 
amending the Constitution of the United States or changing the political 
relations of one State to another or offending the sensibilities of the most 
radical advocates of State’s rights or of the strictest constructionist of 
the Federal Constitution. Every business man .will at a glance see the 
benefit of codification of law, because by this means alone can uniformity 
* be brought about. ' 

How can uniformity be brought about? In the first place a person — 
called upon to prepare a code should make it declaratory rather than 
amendatory of the law. Where, however, the decisions of the court and 
the existing rules of statutory law are manifestly wrong, where they 
‘have been outgrown by new mercantile customs and usages, where the 
economic principles upon which such decisions and statutes were origi- 
nally based have disappeared, where new industrial, commercial, economic, 
and social conditions have arisen, conservative amendments should be 
proposed, but no extreme radical reforms advocated. A code should be 
confined to a statement of the general principles of the law with the 
well defined exception. Although it should be expressed briefly, yet it 
should cover those transactions which experience has demonstrated most 
frequently arise in practice. It should end with a clause stating that 
cases not covered by the code should be governed by the principles of 
law and equity, including the law merchant and the commercially accepted 
customs of merchants. All the continental nations and Turkey and 
Japan have codified their commercial law and the successful codification 
of branches of the English and American law is no longer an experiment. 

In 1878 Mr. W. D. Chalmers, an English barrister (afterwards 
Judge Chalmers) published a “Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
Promissory Notes and Checks,” and a few years thereafter read a paper 
before the English Institute of Bankers advocating the codification of the 
law governing this class of commercial paper. The Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of England, including the Institutal Bankers, directed him 
to prepare a code which was introduced into the House of Commons by 
Sir John Lubbock. That body referred it to a select committee with 
Sir Farrer Herschel (afterwards Lord Chancellor Herschel) as Chair- 
man. After being favorably reported, it passed the House, was sent to 
the Lords and there referred to a committee of which Lord Bramwell 
was Chairman. This committee inserted a few amendments and reported 
it to the House of Lords, which passed it, and the amendments being 
agreed to by the House of Commons, the bill became a law on the 
eighteenth day of August, 1882. Since that time it has been adopted in 
more than forty of the English colonies and dependencies and thus a 
uniform law of negotiable instruments exists through Great Britain and. 
her principle colonies. 

Sir Frederick Pollock reduced the law of partnership to a code and 
this was adopted by the English Parliament in 1890. 

Mr. Chalmers then reduced the law of sales to a code and this like- 
wise was adopted by the English Parliament in 1893. ; 

While the English Parliament has enacted some other statutes bear- 
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ing upon other branches of the commercial law, it may truthfully be said 
that England has codified but three branches of the law, namely, the 
law of bills, notes and checks, the law of partnership and the law of 
sales. So that for thirteen years England has taken no further steps 
towards codifying her law merchant. 

In 1894 the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws in national con- 
ference instructed its committee on commercial law to prepare a codifica- 
tion of the law of bills, notes and checks. This work was committed to 
Mr. John J. Crawford, a former Cincinnati boy, then a member of the 
New York Bar. It was printed with copious annotations, sent to each 
member of the conference, prominent lawyers, law professors and Ameri- 
can and English judges with an invitation for suggestions and criticisms, 
and submitted to the Conference in 1895, discussed section by section, 
» amended and adopted. It received the strong indorsement of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association and many State Bankers’ Associations, includ- 
ing that in Ohio, and many commercial bodies. It has now been 
adopted in 28 States, by Congress for the District of Columbia, 
and by the territory of Arizona. This code was an admirable 
example of its kind and the first fine piece of codification of the com- 
mercial law in the United States. It is recognized as superior to the 
English code on the same subject. Notwithstanding its apparent perfec- 
tion, this code has been subjected to some criticism, a very little of which 
was just, yet at the same time it has been a splendid lesson that no pro- 
posed code should be adopted until it has been thoroughly discussed and 
considered by the commercial bodies of the country to determine whether 
it embraces existing usages and customs of the merchants. It serves as 
an admonition that in taking up all future codifications, a code should not 
be adopted by the commissioners until a reasonable time after its prepa- 
ration. 

The commissioners took no further steps toward the codification of 
the commercial law until 1902 when the commissioners employed Pro- 
fessor Samuel Williston of the Harvard Law School to codify the law 
of sales. This was submitted to the Commissioners in 1903, discussed 
at that meeting and action thereon postponed for another year. In the 
meantime it was circulated throughout the country for criticisms and 
suggestions. It was again discussed at the meetings of 1904 and 1905 
and again put off for adoption until the meeting of 1906. It was again 
discussed at the meeting of 1906 and then adopted and recommended to 
the legislatures of the various States for adoption. The general assem- 
blies of about thirty-eight States are now in session and it will be intro- 
duced into each of these for consideration. 

In 1904, the Commissioners of Uniform State Laws employed 
Professor Samuel Williston and Mr. Barry Mohn, of Washington, 
D. C., to codify the law of warehouse receipts. This was submitted 
to the commissioners at their meeting in 1905, and was there very: 
fully discussed and action thereon postponed until 1906. In 1906, 
the committee on commercial law of that body spent three days in 
discussing its provisions, and it was then submitted to the full Con- 
ference, which spent three days in its discussion, and by unanimous 
vote of all the States represented at the Conference, it was recom- 
mended to the various States. It likewise has been introduced into 
the Legislatures of about thirty-eight States at their sessions now 
being held. 

In 1902, Professor James Barr Ames, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School, volunteered his services to codify the law of partnership. 
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He did not submit his draft until the meeting of 1906, and discussion 
thereof has been postponed until the meeting of 1907. In 1905, the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws employed Professor Willis- 
ton to codify the law of bills of lading, and this was submitted at 
the annual session of 1906 and action thereon postponed for another 
year. It is the intention of the Committee on Commercial Law to hold a 
session in New York in the spring for the purpose of inviting a general 
discussion on this most important subject of bills of lading. The 
American Bankers’ Association has prepared a bill on the subject 
of bills of lading to be issued in interstate commerce transactions. 
While this bill is an excellent measure, its errors are of omission 
rather than of commission. It is probable that Congress does have 
power to legislate on the subject of bills of lading used in interstate 
commerce. Be this as-it may, it is still important that there should 
be uniform State legislation on this most important branch of com- 
mercial law. 

At the meeting of 1906, the Commissioners employed Professor 
Samuel Williston to codify the law governing certificates of stock, 
and his report will be submitted at the meeting of 1907. 

When the Commissioners add to their codes on bills; notes and 
checks, warehouse receipts, bills of lading and certificates of stock, 
it will have rounded out the whole subject of negotiable instruments 
of title and commercial paper which are recognized as most impor- 
tant instrumentalities in giving mobility to credit, a matter of immense 
interest to every credit man. 

Although Congress would have power to legislate on bills of 
lading used in interstate commerce, it has absolutely no power to 
legislate on bills of lading not used in interstate commerce, and has 
absolutely no power to legislate upon the important subjects of bills, 
notes, checks, warehouse receipts, certificates of stocks, partnership 
and sales, and the numerous other important subjects which the -Con- 
ference of Commissioners in time will take up for the purpose of 
codification. 

From time immemorial a conflict has been going on between 
the technical legal view of many questions and the commercial or 
economical views thereof. Many courts of many jurisdictions have 
slavishly adhered to technical rules which have their origin in obso- 
lete commercial, economic and social conditions. Other courts and 
other judges at other times have believed in overthrowing the obsolete 
precedents and substituting in their places rules which were a recog- 
nition of existing commercial usages and customs which were the 
outgrowth and basis of present economic, industrial and social con- 
ditions. This conflict finds its place in the recorded decisions of 
the court and the engrossed rules in the legislative halls. 

Foreign drafts at first were the only commercial paper recog- 
nized by the courts. Domestic bills of exchange then commenced 
to have judicial recognition. So late as 1702 Lord Justice Holt 
indignantly declared from the bench that negotiable promissory notes 
were not negotiable. He declared that the merchants of Lombard 
Street were trying to make laws for Westminster Hall. Lombard 
Street did make law for Westminster Hall, because they immediately 
petitioned the English Parliament, and the English Parliament over- 
threw the dictum of Lord Holt. 

Bank notes, iron warrants, warehouse receipts and bills of lading, 
though recognized throughout the commercial world as instruments 
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of credit, were slow in finding judicial recognition. It has been 
necessary for the merchants to appeal to the legislatures of the 
various States to give this class of commercial paper any standing, 
and as fast as the legislative bodies have declared them negotiable 
the courts have been restricting their negotiable character by a 
straight-jacket decision built upon commercial conditions of which 
the judges seemed to have no conception. 

This conflict has at. times to a limited extent arisen among the 
Commissioners of Uniform State Laws at their national conference, 
but after arguments the commercial, rather than the legal, view was 
adopted. And why not? The merchants gave to the law their cus- 
toms and their usages, and now our legislative bodies are to give to 
the merchants codes of mercantile law; these codes should, so far 
as possible, embody these commercial usages freed from legal jargon 
and unencumbered by mere legal rules, except such as are based 
upon those ethical principles which underlie all American jurispru- 
dence and the principles of economics underlying sane and sound 
commerce. 

The principles of the law merchant are clearly recognized in the 
negotiable instrument code governing bills, notes and checks, which 
declares: “In any case not provided for in this act the rules of the law 
merchant shall govern.” 

In the proposed code governing the law of sales it is provided: 
“In any case not provided for in this act, the rules of law and equity, 
including the law merchant, . . . shall continue to apply.” 

In the warehouse receipt act: “In any case not provided for in 
this act, the rules of law and equity, including the law merchant, and 
in particular the rules relating to the principal and agent 
shall govern.” 

The proposed bills of lading code: “In any case not provided for 
in this act, the rules of the common law, including the law merchant 

shall apply.” There is no doubt that the next session of the 
Conference of Commissioners of Uniform State Laws, when that 
body comes to recommend the bills of lading code to the Legislatures, 
will recommend that this section be made to conform ‘exactly to the 
sales code and the warehouse receipts code. 

In the first draft of the partnership act, it is stated that: “The 
rules of equity and common law applicable to partnership shall con- 
tinue in force except so far as they are inconsistent with the express 
provisions of this act.” There is no doubt that the Conference, before 
recommending the partnership act to the Legislatures, will amend 
this section to conform to the sales act and the warehouse receipt 
act. The legal battle has waged for centuries as to whether the com- 
mercial or the legal view of a partnership should be adopted by-the 
courts. Most of the courts have adopted the pure technical legal 
view. Some courts have adopted the commercial view. Professor 
Ames, in drafting the partnership code, has recognized the commercial 
view by stating that, “A partnership is a legal person formed by the 
association of two or more individuals for the purpose of carrying on 
business with a view to profit.” 

There has likewise been a conflict between the legal view and 
the commercial view as to what is a valuable consideration. The 
Commissioners on Uniform Laws have recognized the commercial 
view. In the negotiable instruments act it is expressly provided that, 
“Value is any consideration sufficient to support a simple contract. 
An antecedent or pre-existing debt constitutes value.” 
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The sales code provides that, “Value is any consideration suffi- 
cient to support a simple contract. An antecedent or pre-existing 
claim, whether for money or not, constitutes value where goods. or 
documents of title are taken either in satisfaction. thereof or as 
security therefor.” 

The warehouse receipts code provides that, “Value is any con- 
sideration sufficient to support a single contract. An antecedent or 
pre-existing obligation, whether for money or not, constitutes value 
where a receipt is taken either in satisfaction thereof, or as security 
therefor.” 

The proposed bills of lading code provides that, “Value is any 
consideration sufficient to support a simple contract. An antecedent 
or pre-existing obligation, whether for money or not, constitutes 
value where the receipt is taken either in satisfaction thereof, or as 
security therefor.” 

The negotiable character of documents of title, including ware- 
house receipts and bills of lading, is clearly recognized by the sales 
code, warehouse receipts code and bills of lading code, which declared 
that a note “to order” shall be negotiable. 

Thus the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws have formulated 
codes which, when adopted in the various States, will make the law 
merchant uniform throughout the United States. The Commissioners 
have disregarded mere technical quibbles and substituted for obsolete 
rules of law the existing and living customs and usages of the com-. 
mercial community. One of the objects of your organization is, “To 
assist in establishing uniformity in business customs and laws.” The 
Commissioners are carrying out one of the objects for which you 
are organized because they are embodying within the codes not only 
rules of law sanctioned by courts which have some conception of the 
industrial and commercial problems, but also customs and usages of 
merchants which have not yet found their place in judicial decision. 

Credit is one of the mightiest forces of commerce in the distribu- 
tion of produce both agricultural and industrial. It has become the 
greatest medium of exchange. The economical or commercial view 
of credit and the legal view of credit are divergent. They must be 
brought into closer harmony. While the legal side of credit deals 
largely with its forms and sanctions of law, these forms and legal 
sanctions ought to be based on the modern economic and commercial 
conditions rather than the former economic and commercial condi- 
tions out of which the sanctions of law have grown. It may be that 
the subject of credit is capable of codification. While organizations 
of lawyers have played an important part in framing codes and help- 
ing to bring about, uniformity of laws, the commercial bodies have 
played a much more. important part in this work. It was the Eng- 
lish Associated Chambers of Commerce and Institute of Bankers that 
fathered the movement in England. It was the American Bankers’ 
Association which exerted a most potent influence in securing the 
enactment of the Negotiable Instruments Law. It was the American 
Warehouse Men’s Association which contributed $1,500 to the Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws to enable that body to carry on 
its work, by employing experts to codify the law of warehouse receipts. 
It will be the commercial bodies who support the Commissioners of 
Uniform State Laws in securing the enactment of the sales code, 
warehouse receipts code, bills of lading code, certificates of stock code 
and partnership code. 

If the commercial side of credit can be brought into closer har- 
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mony with the legal side, might it not be that the National Association 
of Credit Men should take up with the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws the questions of codifying the laws bearing credit and 
thereby bring about some uniformity throughout the United States 
by preparing a code to be enacted in each State on the very important 
subject of credit? 


Reasons Why the National Bankruptcy Law Should Not 
Be Repealed. 


An: attempt is to be made at the coming session of Congress, in con- 
tinuation of attempts made at previous sessions, to repeal the National 
Bankruptcy Law. Beyond this, we believe, the promoters of the move- 
ment promise nothing, evidently intending, if successful, to throw the 
country back into the chaos of State laws, differing widely in their scope 
and effect. There are theorists who do not believe in any law to compel 
the payment of debts, either in whole or in part. Horace Greeley is 
credited with saying that if A owed B ten dollars, he didn’t see any sense 
in calling in the rest of the alphabet to enforce payment; and there are 
some who follow him with the argument that if there were no laws 
whatever, there would be less reckless credit, and so in the end far less 
loss, not to speak of the expense of maintaining the vast collection ma- 
chinery of the courts. This line of reasoning, if put into practice, would 
do away with insolvency courts of all sorts; but the likelihood is not large. 
As the conditions stand, bankruptcy courts seem to be necessary—and if 
bankruptcy courts, the country would be better off with a uniform system 
than with forty-five contradictory systems. We presume that the existing 
law does not work to entire satisfaction, especially to debtors; but State 
laws certainly do not, either. Those who oppose entire repeal, and who 
are, we think, entirely justified in their opposition, can hardly be said to do 
their whole duty in stopping there. If there are details in which improve- 


ment can be made, they should see to that also.— Evening Standard, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


A Little Different Method of Getting Cash on Bogus Checks. 


Credit men should promptly call the attention of their customers to 
bogus check men who have been operating in several widely scattered 
cities of late. 

Their methods have worked successfully in at least Newark, Boston, 
Washington and Chicago, from which points warnings and warrants 
have been issued by the police departments. 

These crooks obtain the O. K. from the party having the proper 
authority in a large store, upon a small check, which they do not present 
to the cashier for payment, but make out a large check and forge the 
O. K. mark. If the cashier’s office and that of the party giving the O. K. 
adjoin, before presenting the check for payment, the maker of the check 
on some pretext enters the manager’s office so that he will be seen 
by the cashier to come from the office which gives authority to cash 
checks. Sometimes it is arranged to secure the O. K. signature 
through a woman who presents herself to the manager as one who 
wishes to purchase some goods, shows a small check, usually less 
than $3, which the manager readily puts his initials on. The cashier 
never sees this check, as it is never offered for payment. 

In Massachusetts, also, cases have been reported recently of the 
passing of forged and worthless checks, all certified and drawn on banks 
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located in large centers. This method, which is not new, is to call upon 
stores and, after buying a small bill of goods, offer a check larger than 
the amount of the purchase and receive the balance in cash. 

Every effort should be made to apprehend these dangerous crooks. 


CREDIT AND COMMERCIAL CASES FOR THE MONTH. 
PREPARED FOR THE BULLETIN By Geo. H. Murpocu, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 


Acquiescence in Return of Goods——Where defendant vendee re- 
turned to plaintiff vendor part of the goods purchased, together with a 
check, informing plaintiff that such check was intended to balance the 
account in full, and plaintiff accepted the check, giving defendant all 
other credits claimed, except that for the goods returned, which were of 
a fixed value, but failed to inform defendant of its refusal to take back 
the returned goods until more than a month thereafter, such delay 
amounted to an acquiescence in the return of the goods, precluding re- 
covery therefor.—Chamberlain Medicine Co vs. Elk Drug Co., 99 N. Y. 
S. 805. 

Assignments for Benefit of Creditors ——Where a debtor and his wife 
conveyed his lands free of homestead right and dower right for the 
benefit of his creditors, and all his personal property except such as was 
exempt from execution, and the creditors agreed that he should retain 
a certain number of acres of land, there was sufficient consideration to 
uphold the conveyance. Though-certain of the creditors did not formally 
become parties to the writing by which the transaction was evidenced, 
having presented their claims and obtained their pro rata share of the 
debtor’s property, they were estopped from proceeding against the land 
reserved.—Royster et al. vs. Heck. et al., 94 S. W. (Ky.) 8. 

Bankruptcy—Preferences——A reasonable cause to believe that a 
debtor intended to give a preference to a creditor receiving a payment 
within four months of the bankruptcy of the debtor, arises where the 
creditor had at the time of the payment knowledge of facts which would 
put an ordinarily prudent man on inquiry as to whether the debtor was then 
insolvent and intended to make a preference, and, if such inquiry, if made, 
would have probably disclosed to the creditor the fact of the debtor’s 
insolvency and intention to make a preference—Walker vs. Tenison 
Bros. Saddlery Co., 94 S. W. (Tex.) 166. 

Cancellation of Contract.—Neither inadequacy of consideration, mis- 
take in law, nor partial failure of consideration, is sufficient in the 
absence of fraud to authorize the cancellation of a contract—Stephenson 
vs. Atlas Coal Co., 41 So. (Ala.) 301. 

Composition in Bankruptcy.—Pending bankruptcy proceedings, in 
order to effectuate a composition, it was openly agreed, with the consent 
of all the creditors, that plaintiff should advance the costs in the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and agree to pay other debts that might be proved 
against the bankrupt within twelve months succeeding the date of the 
bankruptcy ; that plaintiff should receive no part of the fund raised to 
pay the percentage to the other creditors, but that the assets should be 
turned over to plaintiff to be used in realizing its debt and the costs so 
paid. This agreement was effectuated, whereupon plaintiff sold and 
delivered the stock to the bankrupt and two others, taking their notes, 
‘aggregating the face of plaintiff’s debt, interest, and costs of the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. Held, that such notes were not void as made pur- 
suant to a secret agreement to induce plaintiff to assent to the composi- 
tion.—Hickman vs. Galveston ‘Dry Goods Co., 94 S. W. (Tex.) 157. 
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Collateral Securing Several Debts—Where in an.action to recover 
the price of flour sold, the defense is breach of warranty as to the quality 
of flour, the measure of damages is the difference between the article sold 
and the article delivered at the time and place of delivery, irrespective of 
the fact that the buyer has sold the goods at an advanced price.—W. M. 
Ellison & Co. vs. J. T. Johnson & Co., 54 S. E. (S. C.) 202. 

— Creditor’s Suit—Property Subject—The words “in trust for a judg- 
ment debtor,” in Code Civ. Proc. Sec. 1879, prohibiting the maintenance 
of a judgment creditor’s action to reach any property held “in trust for 
a judgment debtor,” where the trust has been created by a person other 
than the debtor have reference to trusts in which the debtor’s interest is 
that of a beneficiary, as distinguished from an interest in remainder.— 
Bergmann vs. Leavitt, 99 N. Y. S. 748. 

Damage for Deficiency on Resale—Where upon the refusal of the 
buyer of goods to accept the same when delivery was tendered, the 
seller sold the goods, he could not recover from the buyer the difference 
between the contract price and the amount for which the goods were sold 
without either showing the amount obtained for the goods was their 
market value, or that the sale was fairly made, and for the best price 
reasonably obtainable—Woldert Grocery Co. vs. Boonville Elevator Co., 
94 S. W. (Tex.) 108. 

Damages for Breach of Warranty.—Where, in an action to recover 
the price of flour sold, the defense is breach of warranty as to the quality 
of the flour, the measure of damages is the difference between the article 
sold and the article delivered at the tinie and place of delivery, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that the buyer has sold the goods at an advanced price.— 
W. M. Ellison & Co. vs. J. T. Johnson & Co., 54 S. E. (S. C.) 202. 

Death of Partner—The death of a partner dissolves the firm, and 
the legal title to its property vests in the surviving partner, but only for 
the purpose of winding up the business, and settling the partnership 
affairs—Loewenstein vs. Loewenstein, 99 N. Y. S. 730. 

Failure of Garnishee to Assert Exemptions.——One who owes wages 
which are exempt from garnishment, upon beirig garnished, should 
set up the fact of the exemption in his answer; and if he fails to do 
so, and permits judgment to be rendered against himself, and then 
pays the money due for wages into court, he does so at his peril and 
will be liable in a suit by the laborer for the amount of the latter’s 
wages.—Southern Ry. Co. vs. Fulford, 54 S. E. (Ga.) 68. 

Liability of Stockholders for Corporate Stock.—Where a corpora- 
tion has become insolvent, has ceased to do business, and is in the hands 
of a receiver, a creditor thereof may sue a stockholder for his unpaid 
subscription, without his obtaining a judgment and a return of no re 
erty against the corporation——Williams’ Ex’r vs. Chamberlain, 94 S. W. 
(Ky.) 20. 

Necessity of Judgment and Execution Against Corporation—The 
mere insolvency of a corporation does not enable a contract creditor to 
maintain a bill to subject a stock subscription to his claim without first 
. obtaining a judgment and having an execution returned nulla bona.— 
Dickinson vs. Traphagan, 41 So. (Ala.) 272. 

; Promise to Pay Debt of Another—A writing relied on to satisfy 
that provision of the statute of frauds which requires a promise to 
pay the debt of another to be in writing must either itself or in cén- 
nection with other writings identify the debt which is the subject of 
the promise, without the aid of parol evidence—M. C. Pearce & Co. 
vs. R. T. Stone Tobacco Co., 54 S. E. (Ga.) 103. 
Pursuing Property for Purchase Money Advanced.—One who loans 
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money to a partnership, which is thereafter invested in office furniture 
and other property by such partnership, which partnership thereafter 
sells and transfers said property to others, the one loaning the money 
cannot pursue the property for such debt, unless he has retained some 
lien thereon recognized by the laws of the State——Bank of Commerce 
vs. Ada County Abstract Co., 85 P. (Idaho) 9109. 

Transfer by Debtor for Benefit of Creditors—An insolvent man- 
ufacturer, at the instance of a committee of his creditors, entered into 
a contract by which he conveyed to them all of his property, and they 
conveyed it to a corporation organized by them to carry on his business 
for the benefit of all his creditors, It was agreed that all whose claims 
were less than $100 should be first paid in full; that the debtor should 
manage the business under the committee’s direction, and should receive 
a salary to be fixed by them; that, if any surplus should remain after the 
debts were paid, it should go to him; and that he should have the 
privilege of repurchasing the property at a price which was greater than 
its value at the time and about 50 per cent. of his indebtedness. All of 
the creditors except one signed the agreement, and such one, while refus- 
ing to sign, expressed no objection to the plan, which was carried out. Six 
months afterward the nonparticipating creditor commenced an action 
against the debtor. and attached the property. Held, that the transfer was 
not fraudulent either in fact or in law, and could not be impeached by 
such creditor, especially.in view of its silence at the time and delay in 
asserting its objection—Imperial Woolen Co. v. Longbottom, 143 F. 
(U. S.) 483. 


‘ 


ASSOCIATION NEWS. 
P Buffalo. ; 


Seventy-five merhbers of the Buffalo Credit Men’s Association were 
present at the regular monthly meeting, lheld March. 14th, at the Lafayette 
Hotel. 

Mr. J. J. Dolphin, Chairman of the Entertainment Committee, gave 
a very excellent portrayal of the trials and tribulations of a credit man, 
in a one act comedy, in which Messrs, Wood, Burt, Thompson and 
Crabbs took part. The comedy was very cleverly carried out. 

It was voted to take up at the next monthly meeting the resolutions 
adopted at the Cleveland Conference of Adjustment Bureau Managers, 
held in February, and the question of establishing a bureau for the 
exchange of trade information. 


Chicago. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation was held at the rooms of the Mid-Day Club, March 2oth. The 
programme included addresses by Hon. Harry Olson, Chief Justice 
of the Municipal Court of Chicago, on “The Municipal Court;” E. C. 
Nettels, Assistant General Freight Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway, on “Our Civic Duty as Citizens;” and Thrasher 
Hall, President of Peckham, Hall & Wampold, Inc., on “Fire Insur- 
ance and Its Bearing on Commercial Credits.” Justice Olson’s 
address was an appeal to the Credit Men’s Association to lend their 
aid in behalf of bills pending in the Illinois Legislature to strengthen 
and improve the Municipal Court system, and an endeavor to arouse 
a keen sense of the fact that it is a duty of citizenship to serve on a 
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jury, and not by every subterfuge uniformly avoid such duty and 
shift it upon teamsters, laborers and clerks. 

“Justice,” he said, “can best be served when the jury box contains 
an epitome of the community. The time may come when you will 
be party to a suit and will wish there were more responsible persons 
like yourselves on the jury.” 

Justice Olson also asked the Association to work for the passage 
of a bill now before the Legislature, which aims to compel a party 
levied upon to satisfy a judgment, to appear upon summons for ex- 
amination so that his property may be traced, a law of much import 
to credit men. 

In Mr. Hall’s address he pointed out the daily influence the fact 
of fire insurance has on the economic conduct of business, making 
possible the concentration of the stocks and business appurtenances 
of a concern as against distribution, for purposes of safety. He laid 
emphasis on the importance of placing insurance not through a friend 
because he is a friend, but through the most competent insurance 
agent available, who has the experience enabling him to see that 
policies are properly written, so that when fire occurs the insured 
will find covered the property intended to be insured. 

Further, Mr. Hall advised that a couple of first-class agents be 
invited to compete for the placing of insurance, because in this way 
the insured will get the advantage of their study of conditions, and 
of their suggestions for improving the risk and reducing the premium 
rate. 

Mr. Hall objected to policies covering blanket under one amount, 
machinery, equipment, stock and sometimes buildings. Stock should 
be insured under separate policies from those covering the remainder 
of the property. 

In cases of fire loss he pointed out the importance of the books 
of account, and suggested that the following accounts be kept, not 
only to make adjustments of losses simpler and more prompt, but to 
aid manufacturers in making a proper analysis of their business. 
Merchandise purchase account. 

Merchandise sales account. 

Payroll account. 

Purchase discount account. 

Sales discount account. 

Freight purchase account. 

Freight sales account. 

Drayage account. 

Fuel, light and heat account. 
10. Material (supplies) account. 

Mr. Hall advised that notwithstanding the prejudice in the minds 
of many against engaging the services of a public adjuster, it is well 
for a merchant or manufacturer, called upan to adjust a loss, to 
secure an adjuster to help him over intricate problems, in preparing 
schedules and in performing such work as experience equips the 
adjuster to do. The adjuster knows the rights of the parties under 
the insurance contracts, and by his employment the insured is not 
left entirely in the hands of the insurance companies, and will get 
all that is his due if his adjuster be strictly honorable. 

Mr. Hall expressed the opinion that the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion should invite every insurance agent in a locality to form an 
association to work in harmony with it, so that through it, credit | 
men could obtain any information as to the amount of insurance 
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carried by their customers, and whether such insurance is placed 
with good or bad companies. 

Mr. Hall’s address will be published in full in a later issue of 
the BULLETIN. ; 


Cleveland. 

The Cleveland Association of Credit Men held their regular 
monthly meeting on March 13, 1907, at the Hollenden Hotel—156 
members and guests sitting down to the dinner which preceded the 
business session. 

Mr. Harry New, President, having called the meeting to order, 
the Treasurer, Mr. Fred E. Pile, read the financial report for the 
month, showing $1,012.91 on hand in the treasury, and all bills paid. 

Chairman Floyd D. Shook, of the Membership Committee, read 
the names of twenty-four parties who had signed applications for 
membership since the last meeting, thus bringing Cleveland’s member- 
ship up to 543. 

r. New then spoke of the Trade Excursion of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce to Mexico, stating that the trip, which occupied 
nineteen days, was probably the first of the kind undertaken in this 
country, where a commercial body visited a foreign land in the interest 
of building up its trade relations. The Credit Men’s Association was 
vitally interested in the trip, because new sources of business will 
arise there and some of the members will have an opportunity to 
pass upon credits in Mexico. Mr. New said Mr. C. E. Adams, of The 
Cleveland Hardware Co., who went on the trip, had consented to tell 
about it. 

Mr. Adams, who was greeted with applause, said: 

“T am glad to have you applaud at the beginning, because I know 
that is all I will get. I do not expect to make much of a speech. 
Mr. Luetkemeyer, sitting next to me, has just said that he would 
tather be at home with his slippers on than hear me speak. 

“But about the trip to Mexico: On the way there, you are in 
God’s country, but after that, well, I don’t know whose country you 
are in. On the border line we had our trunks examined, and had $2 
given us for each $1 we previously had. When we got into Mexico, 
however, we realized what that meant, for one of our members had 
bought a hat at Cleveland for $4, and by mistake left it at home. On 
reaching Mexico, therefore, he bought another one, and had to pay 
$12.90 for it. Some of the party went for business and some for 
pleasure, but I suppose everybody said they went for business, be- 
cause then they could charge up the expenses to their firms. 

“We make vehicle hardware, but I could not find anything there; 
the only thing I saw there that looked like a wagon was a burro. 
After leaving Loredo and crossing the Rio Grande to get into Mexico, 
and after traveling by boat 500 miles, you cannot get into any greater 
change. You find a different people, a different tongue, different in. 
every way, shape and manner—nothing at all in common with us; 
we would go for days and days without hearing our own tongue. 
In some of the larger cities, such as the City of Mexico, we met 
Americans and saw American houses, for there is an American Colony 
.of about 10,000. That was the only city in the entire country where 
our own homes were approached for convenience and comfort. There 
are two classes of people in Mexico, and only two, the very rich and 
, the very poor. 
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“The question comes up as to what benefit the United States 
is to get out of Mexico. Our party represented manufacturers of 
many different lines, but it was surprising to see how little we saw 
in Mexico that was of American manufacture—there was more Ger- 
man and French. The Germans are very well entrenched, and their 
goods predominate. The Germans come over from their large cities 
and settle in the large cities of Mexico, go into business and cling to 
German goods.” They get them at a price lower than we can furnish 
them. 

“There are very few agricultural implements there; we did not 
see fifty steel plows while we were in the country. There are many 
plows made from the branches of trees and drawn by oxen. We 
saw very little manufacturing in the cities. There were some cotton 
mills and some breweries. The cloak man should turn his business 
into hat making. The principal article of wearing apparel is the hat; 
the-bigger the hat you have the higher you stand in the community— 
everywhere you go you see big hats but very little clothes. The 
raising of children seemed to be very prolific in all parts of the 
country. 

“In the large cities the principal business is mining—that and 
agriculture are the two principal businesses of the country. Farther 
south they raise fruits and coffee, but we were only in the tropics 
for one day. 

“The mines are entirely controlled by Americans. Electric rail- 
roads, electric light and power stations are entirely controlled by 
Canadians. The laboring element is not at all ambitious; if paid 
37% cents per day the laborer will work four days and rest two days 
and Sunday; if he is paid 75 cents per day he will work two days 
and rest four; if paid $1.25 ‘per day he will not work at all. The 
money when earned is largely spent for ‘pulka’ a drink drawn from 
the cactus plant.” 

“Mexico is a land of color, and it is reflected in the bright hues 
of the clothes worn by the people. But you see the poor people living 
in the utmost squalor and the rich in fine houses. The land is exceed- 
ingly rich. With the thermometer at 90 degrees, we sat down beneath 
banana and orange trees and everything growing in the most riotous 
prodigality. They have a great country, a great soil and a great 
future. In the mountain districts they have magnificent farms where 
they can raise four crops per year, but only raise one. When we asked 
why they did not raise the other three crops, the answer given was, 
‘Because the peon (the laborer) wants to rest!’” 

President New then spoke of the trip made to Toledo by about 
‘a dozen members of the Association in response to an invitation from 
the Association of that city to attend their March meeting. A young 
and prosperous organization was found in Toledo, with every indica- 
tion of a sure and steady growth. The courtesy and attention on the 
part of the Toledo members were as kind as the business meeting 
was enthusiastic. The encouragement derived from the trip and the 
remembrance of the many pleasant features of the visit to a neigh- 
boring Association will undoubtedly stimulate the idea of making 
visits to other. cities. 

Mr. New referred to the joint meeting held, by invitation, with 
the Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Co., at their monthly gathering, 
March 12th. As there are certain objects common to both organiza- 
tions, it has been felt for some time that there should be co-operation 
between the two organizations. 
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The latter part of the evening was devoted to a stereopticon exhi- 
bition of business forms pertaining mostly to the Credit Departments 
of the wholesale houses in Cleveland. The number of forms furnished 
and reduced to photographic slides were too nuimerous to explain 
in one evening, and the subject proved to be so large that the display 
will have to be continued at two or three of the future meetings. 
Twenty slides were explained by the representatives of the following 
houses: American Stove Co., Sterling & Welch Co., H. W. Luetke-- 
meyer & Sons, Kinney & Levan, and The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., the latter by the courtesy of the Detroit office. Some handsome 
colored slides of places of beauty in the Muskoka region were also 
used through the kindness of Mr. Louis A. Kelly. 

The committee for the evening, Messrs. Fred A. Grossenbacher 
and Frank H. Randel, were the recipients of congratulations on 
arranging and carrying out one of the most interesting and instructive 
gatherings the Association has had. 


Denver. 


The Denver Credit Men’s Association held its regular monthly 
meeting and dinner at the Traffic Club, on March 12th, with fifty-five of 
the members present. President R. R. Gillette presided. 

Upon the call for committee reports, Mr. J. T. Plummer stated for 
the Legislative Committee that the bill now before the Legislature at 
Denver for the regulation of salary loans had been reported favorably 
and the probability was the bill would become a law. 

A letter from the manager of the Mercantile & Fire Insurance Co., 
on the subject of certain changes in the fire insurance laws of the State 
was referred to the chairman of the Legislative Committee. 

The meeting heard letters from the Utah Association of Credit Men, 
informing of the effort they were making to have enacted the bulk sales 
law in the State of Nevada, and asking the Denver Association to 
assist in defraying the expenses of this work. This matter had been 
presented at the last previous meeting without decision. After discus- 
sion it was voted to raise a fund through subscription, with the result 
that $75 was promptly secured ana the Secretary instructed to forward 
this sum to the Utah Association at once. 

Mr. Gillette told briefly of the use being made of the prosecution 
fund and the Association decided to place $150 additional in the fund. 

The Adjustment Bureau was the main subject of the meeting and 
Mr. Gillette appealed to the members to work together to control all 
failures. Mr. Pond, of the National Packing Co., Mr. C. F. Freeland 
and Mr. T. A. Babcock expressed the opinion as the result of experience 
that mere is realized from failures handed by the Adjustment Bureau of 
the credit associations than is realized in any other method. — 

Mr. H. H. Arenz stated that in his opinion the members of the 
Reporting Bureau were not making proper reports on names inquired 
about ; that he had noticed in cases of failure that the total amount owing, 
as shown by reports of the Denver Credit Men’s Association, were far 
less than the actual amount. In reply, Mr. Gillette called attention to 
the fact that all wholesalers were not members of the Reporting Bureau 
and the excess amount of indebtedness probably belonged to those con- 
cerns not members of the Association. 

Along the same lines Assistant Secretary Mathew appealed to the 
members of the Association to insist that their bookkeepers be instructed 
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to report fully on names of parties being investigated and not let names 
appearing on the information sheet go blank. 

Mr. E. F. Kaims stated he had recently found his bookkeeper remiss 
in filling in the daily information sheet and had lately given special 
attention to the improvement of this feature of his work. 

The following accessions to membership were passed upon: Credit 
Association proper, nine members, and Reporting Bureau, one member. 


Fort Worth. 


At the annual meeting of the Fort Worth Association of Credit Men, 
held March 16, 1907, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: T. E, Blanchard, of the Waples-Platter Grocer Co., President; 
William Monnig, of the Monnig Dry Goods Co., Vice-President; Geo. 
Q. McGown, of the Adjustment Bureau, Secretary; Oscar Wells, of the 
Fort Worth National Bank, Treasurer. 

It was voted that the Association hold in the future regular monthly 
meetings in one of the leading local hotels, and a committee was 
appointed consisting of F. M. Rogers, Arthur D. Hodgson and Geo. 
Q. McGown, to make the arrangements for the April meeting. 
An interesting program will be prepared and an effort made to secure 
the attendance of every member of the Association and several credit 
men who have indicated their inclination to become members. 


Grand Rapids. 


The second regular meeting of the Grand Rapids Credit Men’s 
Association was held March 19th. President H. C. Cornelius opened the 
meeting and congratulated the Association on the remarkable progress 
which had been made in the last few months. He aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the members for a large attendance at the National Conven- 
tion to be held in June in Chicago. He stated that eight appointed 
delegates would be present, but proposed that enough more arrange to go 
to charter a special car. 

The chairman of the Membership Committee, Mr. C. D. Crittenden, 
proposed eight new members. 

The principal speaker was the Rev. A. W. Wishart, pastor of the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church, who said that there is little difference 
between the aims of the church and the actual tests of the highest 
business man, as he employs his capabilities in the effort for practical 
business success. As a generalization the most effective servant the 
world has is the money-making man. 

He urged that the church has a distinct economic value to business 
men and credit men; that the church is doing everything to make and 
keep young men clean, and is pouring a stream of vitality and purity 
into the ideals of the business world. 

The general topic of the meeting was “Qualifications of a Good 
Credit Man.” In the discussion, which was freely entered into by a 
large number present, it was brought out that the success of the credit 
man depended.upon the best mixture of common sense and a study of 
human nature, that unlooked-for visits upon a prospective customer gave 
the credit grantor a good opportunity to form his opinion of credit 
values, and judge the character of the purchaser, and that much of the 
value of the credit man to his house depended upon his faculty to harmon- 
ize difficulties between customers and the traveling salesmen. 
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; 
There were a large number of excellent ideas brought out, and every 


man present should have gained something from the experiences of his 
fellow-members. 


Milwaukee. 


The usual spring meeting of the Milwaukee Association of .Credit 
Men was held at the Milwaukee Athletic Club on Thursday evening, 
March 28, 1907, dinner being served to members and invited guests at 
seven o'clock. 

After a delightful menu had been served, President W. B. Strong 
called the meeting to order for the conduct of business. The reading of 
the minutes of the preceding meeting was dispensed with. 

H. L. Eisen, Secretary of the Adjustment Bureau, rendered a 
report covering briefly the cases handled by the Adjustmnet Bureau, those 
already closed and those in course of adjustment. He also rendered a 
highly satisfactory financial statement. The two reports indicated close 
attention to business on the part of the Bureau which was thoroughly 
appreciated by the Association. 

Oscar Loeffler, Chairman of the Investigation and Prosecution 
Bureau, reported verbally that eighty-five members had renewed 
their subscriptions to the Investigation and Prosecution guaranty fund 
which aggregates over sixteen thousand ($16,000.00) dollars. He re- 
ported that all cases presented to his committee had been carefully handled 
and adjusted and at the time of his report there was one case upon 
which information was being gathered to determine whether there were 
sufficient grounds to warrant prosecution for fraudulent practice. 

Chairmen of the several committees reported verbally that satisfac- 
tory progress was being made in their different departments. These 
verbal reports of work accomplished and plans outlined for the future 
completed the business of the meeting. President Strong thereupon intro- 
duced Wm. Geo. Bruce, Secretary of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association, who, in a brief and entertaining manner expressed 
himself as surprised and delighted in becoming better acquainted with the 
purposes, objects and strength of credit men in association. He saw 
in these organizations a new phase in commercial life, compelling honesty 
and integrity in business affairs in which honesty became a commercial 
asset, equal, if not superior, to that of any other asset employed in com- 
mercial life. He also asserted that the Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men was a living and lasting expression of Milwaukee’s progress and 
prosperity. 

S. Fred Wetzler, the next speaker, delivered a very entertaining 
address on the subject of adjustments. He reviewed briefly the many 
ways in which adjustments have been made, dwelt emphatically on the 
necessity of preserving the National Bankruptcy Law, and laid stress 
on the fact that credit men should continue to found adjustment bureaus. 
He brought out clearly the thought that in an insolvent estate which is in 
course of adjustment, two things were necessary if the most satisfactory 
and equitable results were to be secured; first co-operation of creditors ; 
second, creditors’ control. He spoke in glowing terms of the work- 
being performed by Adjustment Bureaus, organized by associations of 
credit men, and expressed the opinion that these institutions would soon 
become widely recognized as filling a long-felt want. 

John F. Tyrrell, the handwriting expert, was next introduced 
and entertained the Association with illustrations showing how forgery 
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is frequently attempted, sometimes successfully. Mr. Tyrrell has had a 
wide experience in court cases and is familiar with practically every 
kind of handwriting known. His time was limited and he could introduce 
only a few of the most celebrated cases which were found amusing and 
instructive. 

After the close of Mr. Tyrrell’s address, on a motion made by H. 
H. Swarting, it was unanimously voted that the thanks of the Association 
be extended to the speakers of the evening. 


Rochester. 


There was a large attendance at the meeting of the Rochester Credit 
Men’s Association held February 28th at the Chamber of Commerce. 

S. C. Williams spoke on “Material for Making a Successful Credit 
Man.” J. A. Wilson and I. A. Wile told of the meeting of the managers 
of Adjustment Bureaus, which convened at Cleveland, January 14th-15th. 
Mr. Wile presented to the meeting the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence which were to be submitted to local bureaus for their information. 

Mr. Geo. G. Ford, who is a member of the Legislative Committee of 
the National Association of Credit Men, gave a spirited address. Mr. 
Ford deplored the lack of interest of business men in legislative matters, 
which aimed to provide protection for their business. He said that he 
had heard prominent legislators confess in public address that “there was 
nothing that they so much needed or that would be more welcome than 
the friendly advice or criticism of the man of affairs, who is able to look 
at many proposed measures from a practical standpoint.” 

Mr. Ford appealed to business men, and particularly to the members 
of the Association of Credit Men, to realize and accept their responsibilities 
in this respect and particularly right now when there are a number of 
measures introduced and about to be introduced into the New York Legis- 
lature of great importance to business men. Mr. Ford pointed out that 
the business interests of this State are not properly protected in the 
matter of sales of goods in bulk, and a new bill had been prepared by the 
general counsel of the National Association so drawn to obviate, as it 
is believed, the objectionable features in the law of 1902 and amendatory 
law of 1904, the former of which had, in the higher courts, been declared 
unconstitutional, thus rendering business quite unprotected in this direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Ford also brought out the fact that there is some demand for 
the amendment to the State Garnishment Law, which now applies where 
the garnishee has a salary of at least $12 per week. The demand is that 
the law be made to include obligations to physicians and dentists and that 
the limit of salary be decreased so that wage-earners who earn $9 or $10 
a week will come under the law. 

Mr. Ford also referred to a proposed amendment to the “lien” law, 
called to his attention by Secretary Meek, the object of which is to compel 
the filing of chattel mortgages with county clerks, instead of town clerks, 
so that these liens shall be matters of record where they will be accessible. 
Mr. Ford asked for the co-operation of every member in securing the 
passage of these laws, particularly the Bulk Sales Law. 

The Membership Committee of the Association had a dinner recently 

at the Eureka Club. At these dinners the custom is to mention the 
names of business concerns not members of the Association and a member 
of the committee is thereupon designated to solicit them personally to 
become members. This personal solicitation has proven a most effective 
method of securing additions to the membership. 
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St. Louis. 


Mr. A. H. Foote, Secretary, has furnished us the following items 
regarding the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association : 

The Committee on Entertainment is providing interesting and profit- 
able meetings each month which are well attended. A substantial in- 
crease in membership for the local association is reported at each meeting. 

A part of the program is always devoted to talks on credit methods, 
and papers interesting to credit men are read. 

At the meeting held March 15th in the home of the Missouri 
Athletic Club, Mr. A. O. Wilson, Vice-President of the State National 
Bank. a new and popular member. read an article on “Bank Examina- 
tions.” 

Mr. D. W. Pomeroy, Treasurer of the St. Louis Shoe Company, 
gave the members some of his experiences in handling imperfectly drawn 
checks received from certain classes of his customers, and pointed .out 
that great caution must be used to avoid loss on them. Mr. Pomeroy 
gave examples of losses on these checks wihch might have been avoided 
if due care had been exercised. He also gave cases of loss suffered be- 
cause of delay in making deposits or presenting checks for payment. 

Mr. Gilbert W. Fox, Chairman of the Adjustment Bureau Com- 
mittee, won the earnest attention of the meeting in describing the newly 
formed Adjustment Bureau, which has been started in St. Louis, and 
which is steadily gaining in popularity. 

Mr. Charles E. Robertson, as Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, is making a splendid record and the close of the year will show a 
very large increase in membership. 

The next meeting of the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association will be 
held April 11th, when the members will partake of a “beefsteak” dinner. 
A large attendance is expected—not only because there will be plenty to 
eat—but because Chairman Wilson of the Entertainment Committee 
expects to have an unusually interesting program for the evening. 

The Bulk Sales Law failed of passage in the.lower house of the 
Missouri Legislature, in spite of the close watch of ‘Chairman E..S. 
Murphy and his Legislative Committee. The local associations in Kansas 
City and St. Joseph and the Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Association of 
Springfield, Mo., gave Chairman Murphy and his committee excellent 
support. There developed quite early in the session opposition from 
two or three prejudiced legislators, but the failure of the bill was 
probably due mainly to the fact that a smallpox scare took place at 
the capitol during the critical period in the discussion of the bill. A 
number of the friends of the measure were absent at the time the bill 
was called up for passage. 


St. Paul. . 


The St. Paul and Minneapolis Credit Men’s Associations had a joint 
meeting in St. Paul, March 6th, with an attendance of about a hundred 
members. The meeting was preceded by an informal dinner. The 
guests of the meeting were Mr. Chas. E. Meek, Secretary of the National 
Association, and Mr. F. J. Stockwell, Assistant Secretary. 

The report of the Cleveland Conference of the managers of Adjust- 
ment Bureaus was made and the resolutions submitted by the Conference 
to local associations were discussed and adopted with the single change 
in the clause relating to the sticker. 

An informal evening was enjoyed after business was finished. 
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Seattle. 


The Seattle Credit Men’s Association held a largely attended joint 
»meeting with the Merchants’ Protective Association at the Seattle Athletic 
Club, February 26th. 

A special meeting of the local association was held at the Chamber 
of Commerce, March 26th, at which the Legislative Committee submitted 
its final report. The bill to prevent the use of assumed or fictitious names, 
for the passage of which the Association has worked hard, received the 
Governor’s signature March 13th. The Association expressed its hearti- 
est congratulations to the Legislative Committee to which the honor for 
this success specially belongs. . 


Toledo. 


The Toledo Association of Credit Men held its regular monthly 
meeting on March 8th, at The Farm. A party of thirteen Cleveland 
credit men, which had left their city in a special Pullman car to visit the 
Toledo Association, was reduced to a safer number at Sandusky, where 
one of the party received a despatch that his house was afire. The fol- 
lowing members of the Cleveland Association arrived without mishap in 
Toledo, and were guests at the dinner tendered by the local Association: 
Harry New, President of the Cleveland Association; Kenneth R. Taylor, 
its Secretary; W. E. Rice, Commissioner of the Adjustment Bureau; 
Thomas P. Robbins, Vice-President of the National Association of Credit 
Men; L. E. Ralston, Floyd D. Shook, F. E. Crawford, C. R. Doty, Wm. 
E. Crofut, W. B. Fish, C. H. Mann and W. F. Lyon. 

The following addresses made up the program of the meeting: 
“Address of Welcome,” by J. H. Paddock; “Adjustment Bureaus,” by 
Harry New; “From the National Point of View,” by Thomas P. Rob- 
bins; “Credits and the Credit Man from the Lawyer’s Point of View,” 
by Elmer E. Davis; and “Membership Matters,” by F. D. Shook, who 
took the place of J. B. Pearce, who was unavoidably absent. W. E. 
Rice, Commissioner of the Cleveland Adjustment Bureau, also gave a 
talk on Adjustment Bureau matters, and informal speeches were made 
by J. W. Flower, Kenneth R. Taylor, of Cleveland; A. J. Shell, Mr. Cady, 
and F. E. Gleason. 

It was the general feeling that much benefit was to be derived from 
the inter-visiting of affiliated associations. 





WANTS. 


FINANCIAL MANAGER AND CREDIT MAN—Wanted, by a capable and ener- 
getic man, who has acted as financial and credit manager for a large manu- 
facturing house selling to the dry goods trade, a similar position in which, if 
possible, a very extensive knowledge of trade conditions in the South and 
Southwest can be utilized. Unexceptional references will be furnished. 
Address F. W. L., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


OFFICE AND FINANCIAL MAN—Wanted, by a man recently treasurer of a 


wholesale grocery house, for ten years engaged in that business and six years 
in the banking business, a position carrying financial responsibility. Corre- 
spondence by parties desiring such a man solicited. Address L. M., care Chas. 
E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


CREDIT MAN—A capable credit man desires a position with wholesale or retail 
house handling dry goods or kindred lines. References will be first class. 
Salary at start. $1,500. Address William, care of Chas. E. Meek, Secretary- 
Treasurer National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


WANTED—Position as credit or collection manager, by man of ability and char- 
acter; 36 years of age. Has had ten years experience in law and mercantile 
agency ‘business, five years in credits for wholesale grocery house. Has best 


of references. Address R., care of Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York 
City. 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGER—A party who has had experience in 


making adjustments for ten years, and has been credit and financial manager 
for five years in a wholesale business, desires an opening as credit man in 
which a knowledge of adjustment methods would be valuable. Address D. M., 
care Chas. E. Meek, 4. Park Row, New York City. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1907-1908. 


LEGISLATIVE Committzg. W. L. Brown, Brown-Hurley Hardware Co., 


Benson G. Watson, Chairman, Union National 
Bank Bidg., Columbus, O 


R. A. Porter, Goodall, Brown & Co., Birming- 
am, Ala. 

c x. seo, Cooper-Cryer Co., Little 
ock, 


W. C. Kennedy, Baker Iron Works, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


j. P_ Haddock, Cook-Haddock Co., San Diego, 


neal Triest, Triest & Co., San Francisco, 


$i ret, Dasnehing Seed Co., Denver, Col. 


earson, The ell Belti q 
ney eg _ on 


£. N. Wead, Laflin. & Rand Powder Co.,: 


Wilmington, Del. 
Covington, The Covington Co., Jacksun- 
ville, Fla. 


W. A. Parker, Beck & Gregg Hdw. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


W. R. Fin ~ J. Rosenheim & Sons, Sa- 
vannah, 


. L. Ash Kuh, Natham & Fischer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 


Money A. oftrien ingan & Co., Ltd., In- 
janapolis, In 


A. Robins, Ratcliff-Sanders Gro. Co., 
wien, i, F, 


Des Moines, Ia. 
E. Cone Hansen Glass & Paint Co., 
it a 
oO. a "taylor, J Johnston-Larimer D. G. Co., 
Vichita, 
Wolies, Walker, ‘Tarbicsn & Gathright, Louis- 
ville, 
Cc. .&. eter, “Louisiana Tobacco Co., New Or- 
8. a 


Sioux 


a. 
Crosby, A. H. Berry Shoe Co., Port- 


land, Me. 
Jas. R. Thom; son, Johnson, Boyd & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Wm. wo Morgan, 73 Tremont Bldg., Boston, 


Mas 
Frank i. Hamburger, 135 Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Lee M. Hutchins, Hazeltine, Perkins Drug Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


B. W. How, Kelley-How-Thomson Co.,. Du- 
luth, Minn. 


Robert S. Kolliner, Kolliner Bros. & Newman, 
Stillwater, Minn. 
E. A. Young, St. Paul, Minn. 


Samuel Rothenberg, Marks-Rothenberg Co., 
Meridian, Miss. 


ee oe Yale, 770 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas 


S. Woelsan” Hundley, Hundley D. G. Co., St. 
Joseph » Mo. 
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E. S. Murphy, Geo. W. Perry Rubber Co., St. 
uis, 


Chas. E. Beebe, Beebe Grain Co., Butte, Mont. 
J. oak Barr, 507 Richards Block, Lincoln, 


J. H, Taylor, F. P. Kirkendall & Co., Omaha, 


nee, * Page, Page Belting Co., Concord, 


Cc. R ee American Oil & Supply Co., 
Newark, N. J 


W. B. Maddock, John Maddock & Sons, 
Trenton, N. 


Cc. C., . ee Gross, Kelly & Co., Las Vegas, 


ee E. Preisch, Haines Lumber Co., Buf- 
alo, 


Bannin, sponveren, Stanton & Co., New 
Fort 


N. 
Geo. G. Ford, ite P. Ross, Rochester, N. Y. 


—" F. Pom, Polk & Calder Drug Co., Troy, 


J. J. Norman, Norman-Moir-Dalton Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, Cc 


Nelson A. Burdick, Hall-Robertson Hdw. Co., 


Fargo, N. 
Thos. S. Brown, Eagle White Lead Co., 
Cincinnati, 
Chase The White Sewing Machine 
Cleveland 
J. F. Pad ddock, the ‘Paddock-Overmyer Co., 
Toledo, Ohi 
F. G. King, The John H. Fitch Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 
Eugene Miller, aie. Miller & Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


W. B. Roberts, Lang & Co., Roefend Ore. 
Jos. .. wraeer, Folwell Bros. & Co., Philadel- 


ia, 

F. fo h, Allen Kirkpatrick & Co., Pitts- 
urgh, Pa, 

SS. gy C. S. Sisson & Co., Providence, 


John C c “Tiedeman, Otto Tiedeman & Sons, 
Charleston, & 


Wm. Koenig, Jr., Andrew Kuehn Co., Sioux 


Jas. A. Cash, Trigg Candy Co., Chattanooga, 
enn. 

J. W. Apperson, Myers, Banks & Apperson, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

WwW. - illiamson. American Bldg., Nashville, 
enn. 

W. P. Peter, 214-218 Linz Bldg., Dallas. Tex. 

F. M. Rogers, Medlin Milling Co., Fort Worth, 


Tex. 
Sterling Myer, Hunt & Myer, Houston, Tex. 
J. D. Oppenheimer, American Shoe & Hat Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 
wee Scowcroft, John Scowcroft & Sons 
Greene, W Utah. 


reene, W. E. Greene Co., Burlington, 
John’ c. pow, Geo. D. Witt Shoe Co., 
Lynchburg, 


es Forbes, C. W. Fentress & Co., Norfolk, 


BH: $8. ‘Binswanger, Binswanger & Co., Rich- 
mond, 


eT. Fischer, Fischer Bros., Seattle, Wash. 
W. = S Cullen, Cullen & Dudley, Spokane, 


ash 
Hullihen uarrier, Deleplain D. G. Co., 
iben Ou Ww. Va - 


R. D. Barney, O’Neii Oil & Paint Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


MemsBersHip COMMITTEE. 


WwW. x North, Chairman, Sanford, Varner & 
Cincinnati, . 
ee tr, Atlas National Bank, 


oe ST 

W. A. Hopple, The John Shillito Co., Cin- 
cinnati, 

Geo. F. Dieterle, The Union Distilling Co., 
Cincinnati, 6 


W. H. Murphy, Peck-Williamson Htg. & Vent. 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1907-1908—Continued. 


Business LiteraturRE COMMITTEE. 

F. C. Swan, Chairman, John H. North Co, 
Boston, Mass. 

A. E. Clark, Thos. G. Plant Co., Boston, 

Carl Dreyfus, Jacob Dreyfus & Sons, be 


ass. 

M. O. Hall, Brown, Durrell & Co., Boston, 
ass, 

Gu. Leach, Geo. E. Keith Co., Campello, 


ass. 


CoMMITTEE. ON IMPROVEMENT IN MERCANTILE 
AcEency SERVICE. 


3. DB. been, S Gaiemep, Geo. Borgfeldt & 

Howard i Marshall, ek Wild & Co., New 

3, M. Tallman, J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 

Jesse M. Smith, Citizens’ Central Nat. Bank, 
ew York, N. Y. 

A, E. Pierce, Lord & Taylor, New York, N. Y. 


Crepir DEPARTMENT METHODS COMMITTEE. 

Eugene S. Elkus, Chairman, Elkus-Brenner 
i ., San Francisco, 

W. GC. McCloskey, Pacific Hdw. & Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Geo. S. Nevin, Nathan Dohrmann Co., San 
Francisco Cal. 

1; Jp J. ——, Se Bros., San Francisco, Cal. 

Capell, M. J. Brandenstein & Co., San 

eS 

Wm. _ Swartley, Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Crepit Co-oPERATION COMMITTEE. 


A. E. Clerihew, Chairman, Forman, Ford & 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. A. ‘Boardman, Wemott, Howard Co., St 
Paul Minn. 

A. B. Driscoll McKibbin, Driscoll & Dorsey, 
St. Paul, or 

W. T. Atwater, W. S. Nott & Co., Minneap- 


olis, Minn. 


B. W. om. Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. 


INVESTIGATION AND Prosecution COMMITTER 

A. C. Foster, Chairman, U.S. National Bank, 
Denver ‘ol. 

S D. Griffith, C. D. Griffith Shoe Co., Den- 


Col. 
Karl” K. Mayer, Kuner Pickle Co., Denver, 


a 6 Freeland, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
enver, 


5. a. Boones, Hallack & Howard Lbr. Co. 
Denver, Col. 


Bankruptcy Law CoMMITTEE. 

J. Harry Tregoe, Chairman, John A. Carroll 
Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

J. R. Ainsley, John R. Ainsley & Co., Bos 
ton, Mass. 
H. Scales, gpatenap Hdw. & Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, K 

Geo. a Barclay, a Hdw. Co., St. Louis, 


Frank S. Evans, Strawbridge & Clothier, Phil 
adelphia, Pa 


CoMMITTEE ON ADJUSTMENT BurREavs. 

David S. Ludlum, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John L. Powell, Goldstandt-Powell Hat Co., 
Kansas City, 

H. L. orn, Clee & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ralph R. Gillette, i S. Brown & Bro. Mere. 
Co., ” Denver, ‘ol. 

M. L. Stern, Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Fire Insurance CoMMITTEE. 
Geo. W. Ryan, Chairman, Standard Mfg. Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Arnold, Miner & Beal, Boston, Mow. 
i W. Fenn, Fenn Bros., Sioux Falls 
W. Coffin, Moore & Handley Haw. Co. Co., 
Birmingham, 


W. F. Mitchell, Chembertehs Medicine Co, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
Of the National Association of Credit Men. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS. 
ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s Associ- 
ation of Atlanta. President R. H. White, 
Everett, Ridley Co.; Secretary, E. L. 
Rhodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & 0. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, F. J. 
La Motte, The Chesapeake Shoe Co.; 
Secretar, , S. D. Buck, Maryland National 
Bank 
prnuicHiaki, ALA.—Birmingham Come 
Men’s Association. zene H. 
Cofie, Moore & Handley Hardware ce: : 
“naan G. B. McVay, Amzi Godden 


BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Geo. H ares, Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co.; Secretary, Chas. L. Bird, 
if ao Street. 

BUFFALO, Y.—Buffalo Et. Men's 

. Burt, 


ar President, Alfred 
Burt & Sindele; Secretary, Fred Whittle- 


sey, 39 Erie Street. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. E. Virden, Ryan 
. Newton Co; Secretary, R. Frank Ca- 

sey, Casey Candy Co. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—Charleston Association 
of Credit Men. President, B. F. McLeod, 
Drake- ‘eneey Green el coi ;_ Secretary, 

D. Lubs, C. D. Frank Co. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The Credit Men’s 

Association of eee. President, 
. Ham, Miller Bros. Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chica 
Association. President, m. J. McMil- 
on The N. K. Fairbanks Co.; Secre- 

ory, John Griggs, 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCI ‘NATI, O.—The Cincinnati Credit 

en’s Association. President, George 
Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank; Sec- 
retary, Henry Bentley, 1201 Union’ Trust 


CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association o1 
ic Credit Men. President, Harry New, Lan- 


Credit Men’s 


desman-Hirschheimer Co., suaretesy, Ken- 
neth R. Taylor, 812 Park 


Idg. 
COLUMBUS, O.-—-Columbus Credit Men’s As- 


sociation. President. Perry, Colum- 
bus Usp Co.; Secretary, } ggg 
= nion National Bank B ~ 
DALLAS, TEX. a Association of Credit 
Men. President > J Hay, Texas Paper 
a Secretary, W. Peter, 214-218 Linz 


DENVER, COL.—The Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. President, R. R. Gillette, J. 
S. Brown & Bro. Merc. Co. Secretary, 
A. Mackenzie, Liebhardt Fruit Co.; 
— Secretary, H. A. C. Mathew, 
hic See Building. 

DES fOINES, TOWA.—Des Moines Grete 
Ien’s Association. President, W. 
Mitchell, Chamberlain Medicine Co.; an 
retary, D. M. Douglass, Bentley & Olmsted 


Co. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Chas. B. Sawyer 
te e Fingree. Co.; “i Sepveiety. Bar 5 A ae 

3 Peninsular Savin an g. 

DULUTH 5 MINN.—The Jobbers’: Credit As- 
sociation. (Duluth-Superior.) President, 

W. B. Cross, F. A. Patrick & Co.; Assist- 

ant Secretary, F. H. Green 304 Burrows 


Bld 

FORT ORTH. TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. 
ancherd, Waples- vananee Gro. Co; oad 
ary e0. AcGuwn nolds Bldg. 

GRAND RAPIDS “MICH. “Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, H. 
C. Cornelius; Wolverine Brass Works; 
pecretary, Charles Holden, Holden & 


ardy. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit ’Men. President, E. Peden, 
o. Toe & Steel we. os Secretary, Ster- 


Hunt & M 
JACKSONVILLE! "PLA. — Jacksonville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, V. 


Covington, Covington Co.; Secretary, J. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Sam H. 
Smith, Smith-McCord- Tyragene a ie 
a Secretary, Frank W. Yale, 770 Gib- 
taltar B 

LEXINGTON, SKY. —Lexington ete Men’s 
Association. President, R. D. Norwood, 

urry, Tunis & Norwood; 

LINCOLN, NEL.—Lincoin Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, B. me 
umbia Natl. Bank; Secretary. 

Evans, Hehkle & Joyce Hdw. Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Herman 
wet Newmark & ( Secretury, 
W. C. Muskei, 323 Bullard Bldg. 

LOUISVILLE, Presidents Licuit Men’s 
Association. President . Scales, The 
Belkna Hdw. and Mic) "Co.; Secretary, 

Rut eabere,} Mendel, Weinstock & Co. 

LYNGHBU RG, “Bre hburg oe 

Stee esident, 
N. B. Handy & Co.; Si oleae 
Winston peer, Craddock-Terry Co. 

MEMPHIS: rhe Memphis "Credit 
Men’s dena: President, A. 
Ramsey, Jr., Stewart Gwynne & Co.; 
Seesetary, H. A. Burkhardt, 204 Royal 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President WR. 
Strong, Milwaukee Drug Co.; Secretary,, 
H. Battin, Standard Oil Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS. MINN ‘Minneapolis Credit 
Men’s Association. Presid ent, J. H. His- 
cock, Minneapolis Furniture Co.; Sec 
mer M. C. Badger, Vatterson & Steven- 


son Co. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. O. Har- 
ris, Harris, Davis & Co.; Secretary, Geo. 

Thomas, American "blag. ; Assistant 
Secretary, Chas . H arwick. 

NEWARK, J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. A. Hart 
S. Plaut & Co.; Secretary, J. Fred 
Braun, J. J. Hockenjos Co. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 

en’s Association. President, } a 
Smith, sm Mfg. Co., Ltd.; Secre- 
J._ Bartlette, Williams, Richard- 

son & Go: sp Led. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, S. 
Armstrong, American Felt Co.; Secretary, 
A. H. Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Chas. Hoofnagle, 
- Four Co.; Secretary, C. L. Conradt, 

Old Dominion Tobacco Co.; ; Assistant 
Secretary, H. N. Poulson. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. —Oklahoma Cy 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 

D. Turner, T. D. Turner & Co.; Secre- 
tary, Geo. H. Thomas, New State Brewing 
Association. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The: Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. President, T. W. Austin, 
American Hand-Sewed Shoe Co., Secre- 
tary. E. G. Jones. Credit Clearing — 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s Association. Presi fel 
Charles G. Rapp. Young, Smyth, Fiel 
3 ; Secretary. Severson, 

No. torr Chestnut Street. 

PITTSBURGH. PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. A. Given, 
on as as h Dry Goods Co.; Secre- 

anahey, 716 Frick Bldg. 

PORTLAND, "ORE. —Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Paul De Haas, 
The C. Gotzian Co.; Secretary, W 
Abrams, Allen & Lewis. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John Landstreet, 
R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co; Secretary. 
Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 Main Street. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The_Rochester Credit SEATTLE, _WASH.—Seattle 


Credit Men’ 
Men’s_ Association. President, Philip Association. President, Geo. F. Telfer, 
Present; Secretary, Edward Weter, Yaw- National Grocery Co.; Secretary, J. W., 
man & Erbe Mfg. Co. Spangler, Jr., ter, Horton & Co. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph Credit Men’s SIOUX CITY, IA.—Sioux City Bureau of 
ssociation. President, C. R. Bernard, Credits; President, R. M. Baker, 14 
qone S. Brittain D. G. Co.; Secretary, Douglas Street; | Secretary-Treasurer, 
' H. Shackelford, Geo. Cooke Crockery N. Lukes, Security National Bank. 
Co. SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls Credit 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Credit Men’s Association. President J. P 
Men’s Association. President, J. H. Adams, Haley & Lang Co.; Secretary 
Kentnor, Smith & Davis .« Co.; Sec- R. J. Cone, Manchester Biscuit Co, 
retary, A. H. Foote, Dolph Bldg. SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Jobbers’ Asso- 
ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Credit Men’s ciation. President, A. W. Doland, Spo- 
Association. President, H.-A. Baker, kane Drug Co.; Secretary, J: B. Camp- 
Foley Bros. & Kelly; Secretary, H. W. bell, 308 Empire State Bldg. 
Parker, Merchants’ ‘National Bank. TOLEDO, Ron isiahe famelesion of fret 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- en. resident, W. G, Beattie, e J. 
sociation of redit Men. President. M. Bour Co.;_ Secretary, Lewis B. Hall, 
Arthur Parsons. Assistant Secretary and 1037 Spitzer Bldg. 3 hie 
Manager, Herbert Van Dam, P. O. Box | TROY, N. Y.—Troy Credit Men’s Association. 
419. President, Hugh Galbraith, The Boutwell 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Associ- Milling & Grain Co.; | Secretary, Wm. 
ation of Credit Men. President, Jake olvin, Jr., Josiah Young. : 
Wolff, J. O heimer & Co.; Secretary, WHEELING, W, VA.—The Wheeling Credit 
A. & i. ff, A. B. Frank Co. Men’s Association. President, Chas. W. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. The Credit Association Franzheim, The Wheeling Potteries Com- 
of Sen Diego. President, Simon Levi, go a. zretary, Samuel W. Harper, 
1ft! treet; Secretary, Sam Fer mith, ee " 
| ret WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As 
SAN_ FRANCISCO, CAL.--San Francisco sociation. President, L. B. McCausland, 
Credit Men’s Association. President, G. Ross_ Bros.; Secretary, Willis Davis, 
Brenner, Elkus-Brenner Co.; Secretary, Southwestern Drug Co. 
en Armer, 2707 Sacramento Street. YOUNGSTOWN, 0.—Youngstown Credit 
SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Credit Men’s Men’s Association. President, Thos. J. 
Association, President, W. F. Scherff, S. Milroy, Leavitt-Milroy Co.; Secretary, 
Guckenheimer’s Sons; Secretary, W. J. Charles W. Gilgen, Chamber of Com- 
Donlan, Chamber of Commerce. merce. 


Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. 
All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address all 
communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the parties named: 
BALTIMORE, MD.—S. D. Buck, Maryland National Bank Building. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 218 La Salle St. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 1201 Union Trust Building. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—W. E. Rice, 209 American Trust Building. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 308 Union National Bank Building. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—W. P. Peter, 214-218 Linz Building. 

DENVER, COLO.—C. N. Kinney, 409 Sugar Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—A. W. Brett. 218 Clapp Block. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 427 Houseman Building. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 770 Gibraltar Building. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—W. C. Mushet, Bullard Building. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—R. Ruthenburg, United States Trust Co. Building. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—H. A. Burkhardt, 204 Royal Building. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—H. L. Eisen, care Landauer & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 666 Gilfillen Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Geo. M. Thomas, American Building. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Bureau of Insolvency Claims, Room 1117, 320 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edmund S. Mills, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Geo. E. Reynolds, 716 Frick Building. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—R. L. Sabin, No. 1 Front Street. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Jo. Lane Stern, 1027 E. Main St. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—I. A. Wile, 1008 Granite Building. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sidney Beery, German-American Bank Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 666 Gilfillen Block. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Herbert Van Dam, P. O. Box 419. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Sam Ferry Smith, 841 Fifth Street. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—I. H. Jennings, 312 Bailey Building: 

SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 308 Empire State Building. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, Dollar Savings and Trust Building. 
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